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Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN 
CHINA, AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWING BENEFITS: 
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. ->.. One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High Mass 
While Living: in every Passionist Monastery throughout the 
world on these Feasts of the Church: 


Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 

Feb. 24, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 

May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 

Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 27, St. John, Evangelist 


One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass and 


the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead 
within the Octave of All Souls Day. 
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. Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Furthermore: Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 
Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works of the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


—— MEMBERSHIP in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is 
given in consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, 
the Official Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living 
and the Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a 
Life Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in 
amounts to suit your own convenience. 





P Bsr AFTER you are 

forgotten even by your 
own, membership in the PLEASE WRITE TO: 
Passionist Chinese Mission sc i: . 
Society will entitle you to The Passionist Missionaries 
the spiritual helps you may 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, Union Ci New Jersey 
what better gift than enroll- y J 
ment in this Society? 
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Justified Protest — 


H”: the Engineer turned Historian and Theologian? One might be tempted 
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to think so from the President’s message of congratulations to the Luth- 

erans on October 21. Whatever the intention behind it, the message con- 
tains an affront, not to say an insult, to the Catholics of the Republic. Here 
it is: 

I send cordial greetings to the Americans of Lutheran faith who are cele- 
brating on October 21st the anniversary of the Protestant Reformation and the 
four hundredth anniversary of the reading of the Augsburg Confession, from 
which date so many of the changes in point of view from older conceptions both 
of religion and government. 

The effects of those historical events are reflected in our national life and 
institutions, in religion through the predominant numbers of adherents to Prot- 
estant faiths, and in government in the principle of separation of Church and 


State. It is fitting that we should commemorate the persons and events from 
which these mighty forces have sprung. 


Immediately Father Burke, the spokesman of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, published a strong protest against the message, finding in it a lack of 
courtesy and historical accuracy. That others as well as Catholics are in sympa- 


thy with the protest may be seen from this comment by the New York Evening 
Post: 
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We think the Catholic protest justified. We could wish that it had been 
made with greater restraint, without reference to “insult’’ and violation of the 
Presidential oath of office. But it was distinctly necessary to have it made. In- 
deed, we are glad that it was made, despite the undeserved embarrassment into 
which it places the President. The protest will be set down by intolerance as 
purely sectarian. It was more than that. It was American. 


And the New York World states: 


The language of the message and some of its implications are clearly unfor- 
tunate and ill-considered. Whoever wrote it made the mistake of treating as 
settled historical fact questions which are still matters of world-wide historical 
dispute. 

Father Burke’s protest is well justified, but it is to be hoped that in a spirit 
of charity he will not press it any further. Mr. Hoover is not a bigoted man. 
He did not intend to “‘insult’’ American Catholics. The chances are that he is 
the victim of a blunder by some member of his staff, for it is unlikely that a busy 
and harassed President sat down intentionally to proclaim his views on the dis- 
puted issues of the Lutheran Reformation. 


It is with no intention of being uncharitable to the President that we object 
to his uncalled for and misleading message. Catholics surely must resent such words 
coming especially from a man who was elected amid a storm of religious con- 
troversy and who, during his campaign, did not have the time (or was it the 
courage?) to say one word against the rabid bigotry that contributed to his 


election. 
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Current Fact and Comment 





No Compromise 


marriage between Princess Giovanna of Italy and 

King Boris of Bulgaria, the Press was greatly 

agitated about the religious conditions under 
which the marriage would take place. The King be- 
longs to the Greek Orthodox Church and the Princess 
is a devout Catholic. Here was a case of what the 
theologians call “mixed religion”’—in other words the 
man and woman who wish to marry belong to different 
religions—the one non-Catholic and the other Catholic. 
This “mixed religion” is a matrimonial impediment oc- 
cording to the Canon Law of the Church. It is, how- 
ever an impediment that can be removed by episcopal 
(not necessarily papal) dispensation. This impediment 
is no part of Divine Law. Were it such it could not 
of course, under any circumstances be dispensed with. 
On principle, the Church discourages mixed marriages 
owing to the evils frequently resulting from them; 
but she realizes that worse evils would arise if they 
were never permitted. It was taken for granted, there- 
fore, by those who know the mind of the Church that 
she would grant a dispensation from the impediment of 
mixed religion in the case of the Princess and the King 
if this were the only impediment to their validly con- 
tracting marriage. But it was not. The Greek Ortho- 
dox is the established religion of Bulgaria and the 
King, according to the constitution, must profess that 
religion. What would be the attitude of the Church 
in the circumstances, to the baptism and religious train- 
ing of the children who issue from the forthcoming 
marriage? Some all-knowing journalists were quick to 
spread the report that if not all the children, at least 
the first male, as heir apparent, might be ‘baptized in 
the Orthodox Religion. But the Catholic Church, when 
it comes to a matter of Divine Law, is no compromiser. 
In the granting of all dispensations in mixed marriages 
she rigidly adheres to the requirements, under Canon 
2319, that all the children of such marriages shall be 
baptized by a Catholic minister only and that they must 
be brought up as Catholics. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that the Sovereign Pontiff would not allow any 
relaxation of this Canon to become part of the granted 
dispensation. In these matters the Church strictly en- 
forces the law without fear or favor whether it affects 
commoner or king. 


Pee: on the announcement of the coming 
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Prisoner and Psychiatrist 


Wee Rev. Wittiam H. Situ, who has recently 
resigned as chaplain of the Weathersfield State 
Prison in Connecticut, has stirred up something of a 
hornet’s nest by his charges that cruel punishments are 
used in that institution against delinquent prisoners. 

It is the old story. The American prison is once 
more under fire; already we are having the usual re- 
plies, counter charges, rebuttals and counter rebuttals, 
and, doubtless, as time goes on, we shall have the usual 
subsidence of interest, the dwindling news value of 
the story, the final silence, after which the Weathers- 
field State Prison will continue in its accustomed way, 
“cruel” or “merely necessary” punishments and all. 

Regarding our prisons generally, it certainly looks 
as though, in the presence of so much smoke of ac- 
cusation, there must be some fire of abuse and, if this 
is sO, surely something ought to be done about it. 
Yet frankly it does not seem as though anything worth 
while doing will be done as long as our counsels are 
darkened by such wild and whirling theories as find 
credence today. There is Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, for 
instance, and the psychiatrists. 

Why do we not improve our prisons? The average 
man would probably answer by saying that society is 
indifferent, but it seems he would be wrong. It is the 
result of a “guilt complex” that we gain by being 
punished when children. Now it is very unpleasant to 
have a “guilt complex” so we just banish it from the 
conscious into the subconscious mind and the subcon- 
scious mind does the rest. First it comforts us by tell- 
ing us that we are no worse than the next fellow, but, 
the “guilt complex” still being there, we have an un- 
easy feeling that someone ought to be punished and, 
since it is much pleasanter to punish someone else, we 
take it out on the only safe victim, i.e., the criminal. 
It is a little startling to be told that we are not really 
punishing the criminal for his sins but for our own, 
yet such is the case according to Dr. Barnes. 

Dr. Barnes is not the originator of this illuminating 
theory. He is quoting, with high approval, however, 
one Dr. Karl Menninger who goes on to say that “we 
take out our feelings for the need of punishment on 
scapegoats of various kinds. The Jews established the 
scapegoat several thousand years ago... But taking 
it out on criminals is by all odds the most satisfactory 
method, etc., etc.” So you and we, because we were 
punished as children, and for no other reason, mind 
you, subconsciously regard ourselves as guilty and are. 
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savagely—though subconsciously—pleased at cruelties 
practised on helpless prisoners, however little we may 
be aware of it. We may deny it violently and with indig- 
nation, Drs. Menninger and Barnes merely shrug their 
shoulders and say they know better. We, it appears, 
know nothing of our subconscious minds but they know 
all about them, so there’s an end of the matter. 

he psychiatrist theory looks a little difficult to the 
plain man who thinks he can see plain issues but its 
creat trouble is that it seems to offer no incentive to 
getting anything done. In fact it does not even tell us 
what it wants done. Dr. Barnes, after-pointing out 
hat we cannot give up the “enormous satisfaction” that 
we are getting out of cruelty to prisoners, goes on to 
say that, “What is needed is a coldly calculated sys- 
tem for segregating and detaining the socially impossible 
in such a way that riots are not provoked, nor money 
wasted, nor sadists gratified, nor the public endangered, 
nor parole boards expected to do miracles.” 

That is a curious list when you stop to examine it. 
Certainly we shall agree with some of Dr. Barnes pious 
wishes, but what of practical suggestion does it make? 
These things appear a trifle obvious. There is only 
one of them in which we may find a practical hint of 
action and that is that we make our system coldly 
calculated. This may recommend itself to the psychiat- 
rist but scarcely to the Catholic who believes that warm 
human sympathy should adapt itself to each individual 
case. No, no, Dr, Barnes. If we were a prisoner we 
should rather take our chance of an occasional unjust 
beating than become the victim of that coldly calculat- 
ing system you so glibly recommend. 


The Truth Wanted 


E™ Friday night, Mrs. Thomas A. McGoldrick, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., broadcasts over Station 
WLWL on the latest production of Hollywood. Her 
reviews of the pictures are afterwards printed and dis- 
tributed under the auspices of the International Fed- 
eration of Catholic Alumnae. She is supposed to treat 
her reviews not so much from the artistic as the 
Catholic moral viewpoint. We are not alone in enter- 
taining the suspicion that Mrs. McGoldrick is simply 
handing on to her radio and reading audience what 
has been prepared for her by personally interested pro- 
ducers. There is generally so little of real criticism, 
not to say adverse criticism, and so much praise of the 
pictures that one wonders whether she has seen the: pic- 
tures or is simply lacking in the critical faculty. Nearly 
everything she says about the pictures is so laudatory 
that one can hardly help being suspicious. As a sample 
of which a good critic can report we may refer to the 
review of “Old English” by R. Dana Skinner in The 
Commonweal of September 17. 

One might think that Mrs. McGoldrick would com- 
ment on the suggestiveness of some title, such as “The 
Way of All Men,” “The Call of the Flesh,” “The Office 
Wife,” “On Your Back.” Are these titles so obvious 
as not to be suggestive? Or is their suggestiveness of 
no moment? Again, many of the new films are so 
moronist as to be insulting to the average person’s in- 
telligence. Yet Mrs, McGoldrick apparently pins the 
O. K. label complacently upon them. She has the 
chance of seeing the pictures she talks about; she also 
has a splendid opportunity of speaking out boldly the 





bad features as well as the good of the latest pictures. 


‘Her own name and that of the International Federation 


of Catholic Alumnae are not to be tarnished by any 
stain of founded suspicion. 


An American Abroad 


I* THE magazine section of a metropolitan daily there 
recently appeared the picture of one of our great in- 
dustrial magnates laying the corner stone of a new 
factory in Germany. Raising one’s eyes from this 
inspiring sight, one learned from the headlines that the 
same gentleman had been “prescribing” for Europe while 
sitting in the shadow of a medieval cathedral and that 
the chief ingredient of his prescription was “Mass Pro- 
duction.” 

Reading further was unnecessary, comment appears 
redundant ; there are some things that speak sufficiently 
clearly for themselves. The picture upon one hand of 
Cologne Cathedral and on the other of a “tin Lizzie” is 
comment enough. Fortunately the people of Europe are 
not wholly bereft of humor. 

It is the light that episodes of this sort throw on 
matters nearer home that should concern us, our rela- 
tions, let us say, with our Latin-American neighbors 
of South America. These relations, as all must con- 
fess, should be of the friendliest from a purely material 
view, to put it on no higher plane. We know, for ex- 
ample, that South America is a great and growing mar- 
ket and that to supply that market there are many com- 
petitors. 

Now it is fairly evident that we have enjoyed a very 
considerable handicap over most of these competitors in 
this field, but it is questionable if we are maintaining 
our lead. But if not, why not? There was a period 
when our example carried great weight with these, our 
neighbors. A very good case might be made out by 
those who hold that, had it not been for the colonies 
breaking away from Great Britain and forming an 
independent United States in the new world, the Spanish 
and Portuguese colonies to the south would never have 
been inspired to their own revolutions but would even 
now be retaining their colonial status. Whether or no 
this be true, there is no shadow of doubt that our ex- 
ample weighed heavily and that our prestige as leader 
was so great that the Monroe Doctrine was as popular 
south of the Gulf of Mexico as ever it was to the north. 

It is so no longer. In all the disturbances, revolts 
and revolutions that have recently shaken South Amer- 
ica our friends have been, not among the masses, but 
among the classes—the wealthy classes, the classes whose 
vision is limited by the horizon of investments and the 
profits to be extracted therefrom. In short, our repu- 
tation has been largely reversed, we are no longer the 
symbol of high ideals in politics but of “Mass Produc- 
tion.” 

They have forgotten the idealism for which we stood 
and no wonder, as a good half of us have forgotten it 
ourselves. Our emisaries to these neighbor lands are of 
the kind who prescribe for Europe sitting in the shad- 
ow of cathedrals, who, boasting of knowing little of 
history and caring less, suggest “Mass Production,” as 
the panacea for all ills, a prescription offered in the 
shadow of a vast and ancient culture which they have 
retained, which they value and our scorn for which 
they: resent. 
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The whole point of the matter lies in our own almost 
complete forgetfulness of our own American tradition. 
The thing is unique. There has never been a precisely 
similar case in history of a people scornful, not only of 
the traditions of others, but even of their own past. 
Now what is the reason for this? We have, indeed, no 
medieval cathedrals in the shadows of which we may 
sit but certainly no one can say that we have not a 
great past overshadowing us. Liberty is a word to 
conjure with. The record of great names who have 
fought and labored and died for liberty, who have 
moulded the bricks and erected the structure of republi- 
can institutions is of imposing grandeur so that, sitting 
in their shadow, we might well feel a certain humility 
of utterance. Yet, though many of us still thrill to their 
remembrance, our spokesmen at home and abroad can 
find no better phrase than “Mass Production.” Once 
again let it be asked—why? 

The answer is almost pitifully simple. There is one, 
and only one, preserver of tradition and the impregnable 
strength of having a miltitude of roots deep in a great 
past. That thing, that preserver, is religion and it is 
because we are letting go our grip of this, of the 
fundamental reverence for God, that even our own past 
is slipping from us. We are pledging ourselves only 
to the future but the future is incalculable, the past, 
alone, is secure. 


INNo Time to Retrench 


A’ THE very moment that President Hoover is ap- 
pointing a committee to organize and strengthen 
Federal activities for employment during the winter, 
his Postmaster General, Mr. Brown, has decided on a 
drastic reorganization of the New York postal service 
which reduces mail deliveries, leaves vacancies in the 
ranks of postal clerks and letter carriers, cuts the 
wages of substitutes employed on call, and contributes 
to the number of the unemployed. 

Congressman Frank Oliver of New York, who is 
a member of the House Committee on postal affairs, 
charges that the Postmaster General’s Office sought to 
balance its books and show a profit at the expense of 
employes. “The Postmaster General said he was faced 
with a deficit,” the Congressman reports. “So he un- 
dertakes this cutting program to make his books bal- 
ance in a department which should be a service to 
the public and not a money-making business. Balancing 
books is not a major problem of the Government just 
now. I want the Government to be humane as well as 
economic.” 

Surely this is not the time for the Government to 
retrench. With winter approaching we are getting a 
foretaste of the misery which the coming months will 
hold for the increasing number of the unemployed. 
The chill air is finding its way through the thin and 
worn clothing of many an underfed body. Bread lines 
are lengthening. Men and women are walking the 
streets hunting for work, while wives, mothers and 
children are shivering in cold rooms wondering where 
their next meal is coming from. 

Private charity can afford only temporary relief 
at best. The Government for its own protection as 
well as that of the unemployed must take all possible 
means to relieve the present situation. It is the spokes- 
man of the people who support it. It owes a strict duty 


to stimulating industry to a solution of unemployment. 
Every employer of labor should be conscious of a strict 
obligation to provide as many jobs as possible; and no 
individual should be so hard-hearted as to fail to help 
those worse off than himself. But when all is said 
about the duties of groups and individuals, we hark 
back to the obligation of government, Federal, State 
and Municipal, to furnish work for the unemployed. 


Mother Alphonsa Lathrop 


NE of the Church’s claims to be the true Church 

is based, according to the catechism, on the holiness 
of so many thousands of Her children. It is a claim 
she in nowise has to abandon as the years and cen- 
turies roll on. Now, as in every age, her records are 
crowded with examples of those who, despising all that 
the world offers with lavish hands, have given them- 
Selves to lives of utter self-sacrifice for the love of 
our Lord and of His poor. This thought was prompted 
by a perusal of “Mother Alphonsa” by Dr. James J. 
Walsh (The Macmillan Company, New York. $2.25). 
It is a book to which we would draw the special at- 
tention of our readers. 

When, in September, 1894, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
younger daughter of Nathanial Hawthorne, rented a 
little flat at 668 Water Street, New York City and estab- 
lished there a home for destitute and incurable victims of 
cancer, when she undertook the work of caring for them 
with her own unaided hands, when she persevered in 
the distressful task for thirty-two years until her own 
death in 1926, she added another chapter to the multi- 
tude that grace the annals of Mother Church. 

But it is the unique character of such records that, 
no matter how often they are repeated, they never 
grow stale or hackneyed but must always appeal to our 
emotions with a fresh and vivid interest. 

The transition of the gay, beautiful and talented Mrs. 
Lathrop—she inherited no small share of her great 
father’s gifts—into Mother Alphonsa, the willing and 
humble servant of the lowliest; the account of the hope 
and comfort she brought to her poor charges and the 
practical ability with which she turned an enterprise of 
such small beginnings into a great institution now, since 
her death, carried on by many devoted followers, make 
up a story, that none should miss who have any en- 
thusiasm for the supreme art of living. 

It is not the first time that the outline of Mother 
Alphonsa’s work has been told but Dr. Walsh, who knew 
her well and was associated as physician with her mis- 
sion, has here given us a far more complete account 
of it than any yet published, tracing from her earliest 
childhood, and back of that, in the life of her parents, 
the factors that shaped her life to its great fulfillment. 
Especially interesting is the chapter in which is dis- 
cussed the influence of Catholic art in first drawing the 
attention and finally bringing about the conversion of 
this gifted daughter of New England to the Church. In 
Mother Alphonsa Dr. Walsh has given us another of 
his delightful volumes with an appeal to non-Catholics 
almost as great as to members of the Church. 

It is by such lives as Mother Alphonsa’s that the 
treasury of Heaven is constantly replenished, in such 
careers that we see the company of North American 
saints, now limited to but eight, swelling in the fu- 
ture to a great as well as a glorious fellowship. 
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WHY STAY IN CHINA? 


N answer to the question—why do missionaries 

A stay in China after they have been beaten and 

ill-treated?—is found in a recent letter from 

Father Crocq, M.E.P., to the Apostolic Delegate in 
China. It is published by Fides Service: 


“What a joy for a son to receive, after his sufferings, the 
encouragement and more especially the blessing of an affec- 
tionate spiritual Father! The hundred-fold reward prom- 
ised to the apostles has already been received. 

“The condemnations to death, the tortures undergone, the 
long month of captivity before the unhoped-for deliverance— 
all are forgotten, and all will serve, I have no doubt, for 
the glory of God and for the diffusion of His Kingdom in 
this great China, which I love with all my heart, and which 
now I seem to love more because I have suffered for her. 

“After we have sown with tears others more numerous 

| come to labor in the vineyard of the Lord and will 
reap with joy. 

“During the period of torture I lost everything, abso- 
lutely everything. My enemies left me only my life and 
my good will together with my broken health. However, I 
trust that Divine Providence, in recompense for this loss, 
will grant me at least the bare necessities of life.” 

Father Crocq was captured by Communists February 20 
and “given a trial,” during which he was beaten and finally 
placed on the rack, his whole body being stretched to the 
point of breaking asunder. Found “guilty” on the three 
points of (1) being a foreigner living in China, (2) teach- 
ing a foreign religion and (3) being a spy, he was con- 
demned to die at two in the morning. After a night of 
suffering and insults, a timely change of orders from head- 
quarters saved him and brought him, after another month of 
trials and tortures, to the confines of Tonkin on March 18. 


THE AVERAGE AMERICAN 


the Conning Tower of the New York World, 
. F. S. contributes this digest of the news: 


NEW YORK—Dr. Albert Dijon and a distinguished 
party of European economists arrived yesterday to view the 
American scene. “We hope,” said Dr. Dijon, “to learn 
something about the average American and his way of liv- 
ing.” After being received at the City Hall, the party 
visited the financial district. Five hundred outstanding citi- 
zens attended a dinner in their honor last night. The menu 
included chicken and ice cream, a delightful novelty to the 
visitors. 

CHICAGO—A party of noted European economists, 
headed by Dr. Albert Dijon, reached Chicago today on a 
tour of the United States, the purpose of which is to study 
the living conditions of the average American. The visitors 
had lunch at the Stevens. At the happy suggestion of Mr. 
Joseph Wibble, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
hicken and ice cream were served. These delicacies rarely 
are to be seen in Europe. This afternoon, the visitors went 
to the Field Museum. The Chamber of Commerce will be 
dinner hosts tonight. Chicken and ice cream will be served. 

DES MOINES—To get a close-up of the average Ameri- 
can, Dr, Albert Dijon’s party of European ecomonists came 
here yesterday. After breakfast at the Des Moines Club 


On Things in General 
and Quite Largely a 
«Matter of Quotation 


they inspected the Municipal Airport. The Greater Des 
Moines Association gave a luncheon for them at the Des 
Moines Club. Five hundred of the city’s elite were present 
at dinner for them last night at the Des Moines Club, at 
which chicken and ice cream, a novelty to the honor guests, 
were served. 

LOS ANGELES—A Chamber of Commerce delegation 
today greeted Dr. Albert Dijon’s party of distinguished 
European economists who have come to the United States 
to see Southern California. Mr. Will Rogers was host at 
lunch, a feature of which was chicken and ice cream, to 
which the European is almost a stranger. The visitors went 
to the Hollywood studios and a tea given by Mrs. Henry 
Burton-Brown. They learned that Mrs. Burton-Brown’s 
house was one to which she had taken a fancy while in 
England and had caused to be brought here and recon- 
structed. Mrs. Burton-Brown served chicken sandwiches 
and ice cream, having learned in her travels that they are 
a rarity to the European. 

NEW YORK—Dr. Albert Dijon’s party of economists 
sailed last night for Europe after six weeks’ study of the 
American scene. “We were amazed,” said Dr. Dijon. “The 
living standards of the average American are far above 
anything we had anticipated. He wears a morning coat, 
lunches at the club, drives an eight-cylinder car and has 
chicken and ice cream every day.” 


FRENCH WITCHCRAFT 


CCORDING to the Petit Parisien the belief in witch- 

craft still survives in one place, at least, in France. 
The paper’s St. Omer correspondent tells an extraordi- 
nary story: 


About three weeks ago the wife of a peasant farmer living 
at. Cornet, a hamlet about two and a half miles from the 
town of Aire-sur-le-Lys, had an accident and sent for a 
quack doctor and bonesetter, who is also a postman. The 
latter informed his patient that she had been bewitched, and 
that the first woman who came into her house the next day 
would be the perso’: who had cast a spell on her. 

A widow of about sixty called Wallard, who lives at 
Cornet with her daughter, was employed on the farm two 
days a week, and, as the day after this strange diagnosis 
happened to be one of them, she came to work very early in 
the morning, and was thus the first person to enter the 
house. The farmer and his wife at once discharged her 
without giving any reason, but they gave the reason to 
other people, and the report that Mme. Wallard was a witch 
went round and seems to have been believed by all, or 
nearly all, the inhabitants of Cornet. 

A few days later a cow fell ill on another farm, and the 
postman, who is alleged to combine with his other functions 
an illegal practice of medicine, was again sent for, and gave 
the same diagnosis as before, repeating that the cow had 
been bewitched by the first person who would go to the 
farm next day. By an unfortunate coincidence that person 
was Mme. Wallard’s daughter Marie, who went to the farm 
in question twice a day for water. The cow died, and Mlle. 
Wallard, like her mother, was accused of being a sorceress. 

Thenceforth every misfortune that happened in the hamlet 
was attributed to them. Another cow died on a third farm, 
and then two chickens on a fourth, and Mme. Wallard and 
her daughter were held responsible for their deaths. To 
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make matters worse, some gypsies visited Cornet, and, of 
course, all the inhabitants went to have their fortunes told. 
The fortune-teller informed them, one after another, that a 
woman called Maria had a grudge against them. Naturally, 
Maria could be only Mile. Marie Wallard, although there 
were probably other women called Marie in Cornet, and 
there could no longer be any doubt about the matter. 

The unfortunate Mme. Wallard and her daughter are 
now, according to the correspondent, boycotted by every- 
body, and their life is being made a misery. Every door is 
shut against them, and children flee at their approach. In 
despair they are talking of bringing an action for slander 
against the postman, whose proceedings seem to deserve the 
attention of his official superiors. 


DAO YUEN OF SHANTUNG 


eae Tenghsien correspondent of The North China 
Herald gives this description of a new religious fra- 
ternity in China: 

Those not conversant with the religions of China will be 
interested to know the development of the Dao Yuen. This 
is a combination of the five religions—Christianity, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism. They seem 
to use very little propaganda. So far as we can discover 
they use no literature and no public speaking for teaching 
the people. They have a hall where they meet for incense 
burning, candle lighting, meditation and spirit writing. 

Their spirits only know the Chinese language and some 
fine ideographs are produced by a stylus moving over a pile 
of sand. 

They want the better class to join them and while they 
aid the poor they are not sought for members. 

In their hall they use neither images nor paper idols, but 
they have a highly polished brass shield upon which is carved 
the five religions. The sign for Christianity stands first 
on the shield as a Westerner reads, but last as a Chinese 
does. For Christianity they chose the Y.M.C.A. sign—the 
Triangle. When we visited the hall the guide told us— 
“We know this is your secondary sign and we deliberately 
selected it because you Christians have not received us on 
an equal standing.” 

Mohammedanism comes next and is represented by the 
Crescent, then follow Buddhism, Taoism and Confucianism 
written in character. They imitate Christianity in social 
work. They use the Swastika—sign—two Z’s laid across 
each other—similar to the fylfot, a sign so much used in 
Europe as early as B.C. This takes the place of our 
Red Cross. They have an orphanage here of 100 boys 
rescued from bandits by soldiers and whose homes were 
unknown. On their caps is embroidered the Swastika. They 
also distribute famine relief and have even sent to the famine 
now so severe in the Northwest. 

The Chinese assert that the Swastika sign was found in 
a footprint of Buddha. 

One of the Dao Yuen leaders happened to be a fellow 
traveller on the Blue express and introduced to us a member 
who is being sent to Japan in the interest of the society. 

So in the midst of war and political agitations the Dao 
Yuen is sending a foreign missionary to Japan and some one 
is putting up the money. Truly one does not know China. 


SINCEREST GRATITUDE 


os card of thanks appeared in the /ndependent of 
Wapato, Washington: 
WASHINGTON 

We wish to express our heartfelt thanks and appreciation 
tc Harry Sourwine, Dr. Perry, Jack Agopsowicz and others 
who so kindly gave their assistance during the short illness 
and death of our beloved cow. Also to Dr. Dills, who made 
no charge when he answered a call about five minutes too 
late. 

SPEED YEAROUT AND FAMILY. 


A HOME’S ROOMS 


is suggested that these verse be framed and tacked 
on the room doors. They were contributed to the 
Living Church by Jessie Faith Hoag: 


The Reception Hall 
ST. PAUL’S ROOM 
Who opened wide the doors 
And bid the world come in; 
Nor knew if rich or poor, 
If sinless, or in sin. 


The Living Room 

ST. JOHN’S ROOM 
Whose home God chose for Mary; surely there 
Could peace, with gladness and contentment, share. 


The Dining Room 
ST. MARK’S ROOM 


Whose home’s great secret was the upper room, where he 
Gave and received God’s hospitality. 


The Kitchen 
BROTHER LAWRENCE'S ROOM 
Whose every shining pan reflected God. 
Whose biscuits swelled with praise. 
Whose recipes were prayers, whose light feet trod 
Heaven through the days. 


The Guest Chamber 
ST. FRANCIS’ ROOM 
Gentlest of Saints, a gentle room 
Be this, to shelter every guest; 
And may the spirit of thy life 
Find quiet harbor in each breast: 


Parents’ Room 

ST. URIEL’S ROOM 
Angel of Light, lend us thy prayer, 
That in the Flame of God we may have share. 
Light to give wisdom for each family day; 
Fire to burn the dross and chaff away. 


Little Boy’s Room 

ST. GABRIEL’S ROOM 
O messenger of God, who brought 
Into the world God’s perfect thought, 
Inspire him who dreams and plays 
Within these walls, to thy like ways. 


Little Girl’s Room 
OUR LADY’S ROOM 


Let this one of thy nurseries be, 
That day by day 

Our little girls may learn of thee 
Thy gentle way. 


Grandmother’s Room 
ST. MONICA’S ROOM 
O Saint, whose life of motherhood 
And trustful prayer, availed with God; 
May thy same prayer enwrap this home 
Of children, though their feet may roam. 


Maid’s Room 
ST. MARTHA’S ROOM 
Lovingly busied, every day, 
That Mary might have the “better way,” 
Thy prayers this pleasant room enlight 
With happy days, and quiet night. 
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THE LURE OF INDIRECT TAXATION 


“TF HE per capita cost of the government of the United 
States,” says R. H. James in the Texas Monthly, 
“is today more than fifty times what it was in the presi- 
dency of Thomas Jefferson, a record of increase un- 
matched in any age or country.” He continues: 


Ask the man in the street or on the farm where to find a 
Federal tax collector and he’ll tell you he never heard of 
one. Yet every bill collector and every girl who stands at 
a cash register is a collector of Federal taxes. Every manu- 
facturer, every corporation, every business big or little has 
been drafted into the Federal tax-gathering service. A 
Federal tax forms part of the purchase price of every article 
offered for sale, even the commonest necessities of life. Many 
a man pays more to the Federal government on the cigar- 
ettes he buys than his State ad valorem tax amounts to, and 
never thinks about it, perhaps never knows it. And he may 
be the very man who applauds the loudest when some can- 
didate for governor or the legislature tells him that his 
State tax is a grievous burden which he should no longer 
be compelled to bear. 

To this manner of collecting the Federal revenues must 
be attributed, in a very great degree at least, the enormous 
increase in Federal expenditures. Money has flowed into 
the Treasury with such surprising ease and with so little 
protest that at times the chief problem has been not how 
to get it but how to get rid of it. In Jackson’s day no 
proper and constitutional use could be found for all the funds 
in the Treasury and millions were distributed to the States 
as an outright gift. One of Cleveland’s most forceful mes- 
sages to Congress was on the subject of a hundred million 
dollar surplus which he denounced as a menace to good 
government. 

Now that constitutional scruples on the subject of Federal 
limitations have all but vanished and every congressman is 
intent updm grabbing off all he can for the benefit of his 
particular district, it is not probable that official Washing- 
ton will ever again be embarrassed by a treasury surplus. 


HOLY (!) VAGABONDS OF PERSIA 


Cc OLONEL ALFRED HEINECKE has an article in Septem- 
ber Travel of the Persian dervish, from which we 
make these excerpts: 


[he Persian dervish is brother to the Indian fakir. Any 
one who travels extensively in Persia sooner or later meets 


these wandering mendicants. In the cities they are seen 
loafing about the semi-dark bazaars moving with slow and 
dignified pace and occasionally hailing their victims with 
their war cry, a curious hooting sound, “Yahak Yahuh,”’ 
meaning, “Oh, God, Oh right.” 

[t is extremely difficult to find out precisely what are the 
tenets of the various dervish orders. Apparently, however, 
it does not require much learning to make a good dervish. 
They are masters of bluff, impudence and flattery and they 
are shrewd judges of people’s characters. It is their custom 
to appear suddenly and disappear with like rapidity. 

The simple nomads, the inhabitants of towns and villages 
and most of the womenfolk believe that these fellows possess 
supernatural powers. Credulous people are the dervish’s 
victims. He exploits their charity and he trades on their 
fear by selling them charms and medicines. He even suc- 
ceeds in making some believe that his very breath is holy 
and can cure the sick. If a gratuity is refused a dervish he 
will curse the refuser and threaten him with the baleful 
power of the evil eye—a threat that rarely fails to terrify 
the ignorant. 

The dervish is always a leisurely fellow and he always 
shuns work. They find it easier to wheedle people into 
buying their worthless arcana which they carry about with 
them. Their magic charms may include such objects as the 
dried liver of a jackal, the pulverized heart of a lion, the 


sharp claws of a tiger or the teeth of an alligator. High 
prices are asked for these amulets and they are often highly 
valued among the more primitive tribes-people for their 
mystic powers. 

I have often seen dervishes entertaining grateful audi- 
ences in the small villages with their skill as conjurers. They 
will swallow knives, eat fire and terrify the women 
children by producing live snakes with the most astonish- 
ing skill. 

There are, of course, many different classes of dervishes 
in Persia and they are not all of them ignorant mountebanks. 
Among the better classes are sincerely religious men who are 
very well educated. Most dervishes are easily recognizable 
by their peculiar dress, but their costumes differ greatly 
and while most of them seem to be dirty fellows some are 
clean and well groomed. 

The ordinary equipment of the dervish consists of a coni- 
cal felt hat embroidered with sentences from the Koran, a 
mace of steel or a heavy wooden staff studded with nails, a 
gourd suspended by chains in which to collect alms, a cord 
girdle ornamented with colored wooden beads, a panther 
skin and an ibex horn which is blown to draw the attention 
of the passersby. As a rule the dervish never cuts his 
hair or beard and some of them never change their clothes 
until they begin to drop away in rags. 

In the month of Maharram all the Shiites of Persia put 
on mourning in remembrance of their beloved prophets Ali 
and Hussian who were slain in the battle near Kerbela. 
The famous procession of sacrifice is held in honor of Ali, 
who the dervishes maintain was the founder of their order. 
In this procession the dervishes chastise their bodies by cut- 
ting their foreheads and their chests with knives or swords. 
They beat their naked backs with chains and push long 
needles into their arms and legs. : 

Some of the dervishes have made solemn vows to live as 
hermits in the wilderness. They make their homes in moun- 
tain caves and possess only the barest necessities of life. 
The bare ground serves as their couch, a stone as their pil- 
low and a panther skin or a shabby coat as their nightly 
covering. For food they are almost entirely dependent on 
charity. Passing caravans and occasional pilgrims give them 
alms or such food as they can spare. Sometimes a mule- 
teer will let them have a smoke out of his waterpipe. 


OUT OF THE CHINESE 


T HESE translations from the Chinese have been made 
by Christopher Morley for The Saturday Review of 
Literature: 


GRINDING TEETH 


Nothing in the life of Lord Byron 

Pleases me so much as the fact that his dentist 
Said he was damaging his teeth 

By grinding them in his sleep, 

And I think how many Literary Critics 

Are probably doing the same thing 

This very night. 


FEMINAE NIHIL 
“More anonymity I crave,” 
Ejaculated Hygeia Sippers, 
The poet of Croton-on-Hudson, 
But continued just the same 
To send her stuff to editors. 


THOUGHTS FOR ST. STEPHEN 


Instead of the Puritans landing on Plymouth Rock 
(Said Jo Davidson, the delightful sculptor ) 

How much pleasanter this country would have been 
If Plymouth Rock 

Had landed on the Puritans. 

















DGAR Petrycew backed the 
car out of the garage which 
formed an imposing section 
of “Glenthorn,” his snug lit- 

tle suburban residence. The golly- 
wog hanging up in the oblong win- 
dow behind danced with joy, pre- 
sumably at the prospect of a visit 
to London, in spite of the fact that 
the car would be parked for many 
dreary hours whilst its owner pur- 
sued his literary investigations in the 
British Museum Reading Room. Of 
course, it may have mistaken the day 
for Saturday and imagined that it 
was the weekly exodus into the 
country! Gollywogs can’t be ex- 
pected to know everything, even 
when they are mascots! 

Moreover, Edgar did not usually 
go to town in the car, but today he 
was to bring back Professor Gypps- 
wick, a learned habitué of the Read- 
ing Room, who was to dine with 
them and be introduced to Monica, 
his wife, and her egregious brother 
Joe, who was spending a few days 
with them. Joe was a delightful fel- 
low, but quite mad, of course. He 
had not only seen fit to join the 
Papists, but was about to become a 
monk as well and spend the rest of 
his days in one place—in this year 
of grace, or rather, of advanced 
knowledge, 1930. 

Joe and Monica stood on the door- 
step and waved farewell to Edgar. 
The gollywog accelerated its horn- 











pipe, and the car disappeared round 
the corner. An ordinary enough be- 
ginning to a day which was to lead up 
to events which only just escaped 
being what Dr. Gyppswick would 
have described as “on the psychic 
plane.” Edgar Pettygew, it should be 
explained, was engaged on working 
up an essay on the excavations in 
progress at Underbury, where he and 
his wife had been spending their 
holiday—Underbury, as every well- 


informed person knows, is the ancient 


Roman Troculum. 

The excavations had been some- 
what complicated by the intervening 
foundations of Underbury Priory, a 
thirteenth-century monastery. The 
interpolating fragments had been 
shovelled away in the course of op- 
erations, but Underbury Priory still 
remaiued obstructive inasmuch as it 
had a tiresome way of cropping up 
in the records of the historic spot and 
pushing Troculum into the back- 
ground. 

There is a type of archiologist 
who is more interested in monkish 
gargoyles than in Roman tiles. Gar- 
goyles were all very well in their 
way, as showing the mentality of 
their designers; Edgar had taken 
home a replica of one, a demon with 
its tongue lolling out, on purpose to 
get a rise out of Joe. The latter had 
explained it as an ecclesiastical joke 
and had rejoiced in it, as Edgar 
might have rejoiced in a fragment of 
tessellated pavement. He had in- 
sisted on enthroning it on the shelf 
abave Edgar’s writing-table. 
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It was the ancient Roman, the in- 
habitant of Troculum, with whom 
Edgar was concerned. He moved on 
the intellectual plane and his object 
was to reconstruct Troculum. for the 
intelligentsia—not only its architec- 
tural features, but its psychology— 
the minds and mental outlook of its 
citizens, the Roman garrison of the 
year A.D. 100, or thereabouts. 

Edgar felt himself to be strangely 
en rapport with the race which had 
made such a feature of the Bath. 
There was no trace of a bath—he 
had told Joe this—in the intervening 
stratum. The ancient Roman and 
the modern Englishman had a com- 
mon platform. Hang it! That sound- 
ed rather a wet way of putting it. 

The other platforms seemed un- 
commonly difficult to arrive at. 


A’ the end of a long day’s research 
Edgar returned his books to 
the librarian feeling thoroughly 
peeved with monks in general. Un- 
derbury had bobbed up in every 
tome, to the neglect of Troculum, 
just as it had monopolized the site 
of that captivating place for seven 
centuries. He determined to tackle 
Joe anew on the subject of the Mid- 
dle Ages and baths. It was appal- 
ling to think that a man could go 
back to the superstitions of that dark 
era when living in an age of enlight- 
enment. 

On the steps of the Museum he 
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was joined by Professor Gyppswick 
who had been pursuing his own in- 
vestigations. Gyppswick was an in- 
teresting fellow. He dabbled in the 
‘sub-conscious memory” stunt and 
some astonishing results 
automatic writing. His 
heories were favorable to the super- 
normal, cautiously verging on the 
ipernatural, but quite sane and 
scientific. His unseen forces did not 
define themselves quite so crudely as 
those treated by the designers of the 
gargoyle. 


' , 
I 1 TO 
nad got 


through 


S° far the professor had only 
met members of the monkish 
fraternity through the medium of the 
planchette. (They wrote excellent 
middle-English, of which the profes- 
sor was a well-known student.) He 
was delighted to hear that he was to 
meet a live, if embryonic, specimen, 
of this peculiar type of humanity. 
They chatted on all sorts of high- 
brow subjects on the way home 
whilst the gollywog kept guard over 
their destinies. Edgar was feeling 
very limp and worn out after a day 
in the atmosphere of the Reading- 
Room. After dinner he left the con- 
ersation to the others. Dr. Gyp- 
pswick expounded to Joe his interest- 
ing theory as to “tapping the ‘Past” 
nd “fitting a key into the gates of 
Remembrance”; and cited the re- 
markable case of the researchers at 
a certain famous abbey ruin who had 
got into touch with a most helpful 
mediaeval monk who had located the 
of a vanished chapel for them. 
‘Such a pity,” Joe remarked, at 
the end, “that Edgar can’t raise a 
Roman legionary to give him a few 
ps for his article.” And he added, 
thoughtfully, that perhaps if the ex- 
periment were made in the bath-room 
the necessary “atmosphere” might be 
obtained. 
\t this point Monica intervened. 
She disliked this occultism, or what- 
ver they called it; and some people 
took Joe so seriously. She proceeded 
turn the conversation deftly on to 
bathrooms, remarking that Edgar 
is inordinately proud of having de- 
signed his own house, with a special 
ithroom all to himself leading out 
»f his dressing-room; and so they 
lrifted off on the innocuous subject 
f architecture. Joe, who proved to 


have an impenitent passion for such 

jects, fetched the gargoyle from 
his brother-in-law’s study and ex- 
hibited it to Dr. Gyppswick, to- 
gether with another similar one which 
he had picked up the day before at 
Potterborough. The only difference 





was that the second one had its 
tongue thrust into its cheek. 

Meanwhile Edgar took it easy in 
an armchair. He was not interested 
in gargoyles. ‘The article on recon- 
structing Troculum was weighing on 
his mind. He wished Gyppswick 
would make haste and go. He wanted 
to get to work. His brain was wound 
up and nothing but thinking would 
give it any ease. 

At length the professor did take 
his leave. Monica and her brother 
retired to their rooms and Edgar 
turned into his study. He had a 
bad habit of working late into the 
night when the inspiration was there. 

But the trouble was that inspira- 
tion was absent. He had got to re- 
construct Troculum and Troculum 
refused to be reconstructed. Once 
again, the Underbury of the monkish 
era kept thrusting itself in front. 
That story of Gyppswick’s about the 
informative monk had been curious. 
Joe had called it “crashing the gates 
of remembrance.” Joe would! If 
only he could get into touch with a 
denizen of Troculum he would turn 
gate-crasher readily enough! 

Was there anything in Gypps- 
wick’s theory? Could a man delve 
into the past and retrieve its treas- 
ures as one delved into the earth? 
What he wanted to learn was not 
merely whether the forum had stood 
on the site of the fourteenth century 
tithe barn; he wished to learn some- 


thing about the mentality of the old- 


time dweller on the submerged soil. 

A pile of loose sheets of typing 
paper stood on a chair at his side. 
He grabbed some of these and set 
them on the table in front of him. 
He sat with his fountain pen hover- 
ing over the virgin sheet. But no 
ideas came. Troculum refused to 
be reconstructed. The Monthly 
Thinker would have to do without 
this valuable contribution unless he 
brightened up—or else put up with 
one on Underbury! 

Perhaps he might get on better if 
he sat in the dark for a bit? That is, 
if he didn’t drop off to sleep. He 
was getting sleepy now. The fact 
was he was dog-tired ! 

He turned off the reading lamp, 
which stood at his elbow, and con- 
centrated his thoughts on the remote 
period in which Troculum had form- 
ed a garrison of Roman Britain. A 
short classical introduction would be 
quite good. It was going to be a 
heavy job, this reconstructing Trocu- 
lum. He had so little straw with 
which to make his bricks. Building 
under difficulties! 


His head nodded over his desk. ... 
Had Balbus felt as exhausted as this 
when he was building that wall? 

Edgar Pettygew pulled himself up. 
What was that? His mind was hark- 
ing back to memories of childhood, to 
his first classics! Curious! 

Then the thought came: Was he 
beginning to unlock the gates of re- 
membrance? They might be open- 
ing to things more remote than 
Henry’s Latin Exercises! 

He picked up his pen and held it 
poised over the page before him. 
Suppose some unseen hand were to 
guide his? How on earth did one 
invite—Memory—to do these things ? 
It was not superstition, it was sane 
science. Gyppswick’s friends had 
got university degrees. His hand 
dropped and rested on the table. 

Hallo! What was that? It was 
only a faint sound in the grate but 
Edgar cried out, “Who’s there?” 
sharply, in the way that one would 
never dream of doing to a falling 
ember. 

There was no answer. But of 
course there would not be. The an- 
swer would be written down. 

Was there anything written down? 
He turned)up the light. A particular- 
ly chill feeling ran up his spine, for 
there, on the lower half of the sheet, 
was written, in large, straggling 
characters, a name: 

“Remus.” 


en was—uncanny! But it was, 
science, He must continue the ex- 
periment. Once again he turned the 
light off and removed the sheet of 
paper containing the preliminary mes- 
sage. It must be carefully preserved. 
Then he sat and waited—in the dark. 

Was Remus up to anything? His 
hand lay on the table, the pen ready 
for action. “Remus” had emerged 
from his subliminal consciousness— 
he knew that much. He must give 
him time to emerge again. 

He sat there until his head began 
to nod again.... He had very nearly 
dropped asleep. Had Remus taken 
advantage of his state of passivity? 

He felt for the button on the read- 
ing lamp and turned it. There was a 
flash, the wire glowed a dim red, 
and then all was dark. The wretched. 
lamp had given out—Monica would 
buy those cheap bulbs, and it was 
the only one in the room, for Edgar 
hated a head-light. But in that 
second he had caught sight of the 
paper, and there was writing on it. 

He could swear there was! 

Edgar dived into his pockets. Of 
course he had given his matches to 
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Gyppswick. There would be a 
candlestick and matches somewhere. 
He got up and groped about but 
only succeeded in knocking up 
against the furniture and hurting 
himself. His patience, or was it his 
nerves, gave out. Dash it! He 
would give up this fool’s game and 
go to bed. He could not be bothered 
to find the matches. 

He groped his way cautiously to 
the door. Somehow he had no desire 
to find himself at the writing-table 
end of the room. It was an uncanny 
business crashing the gates of remem- 
brance, whatever that might mean. 





It had a nasty, ghostly flavor about 
it. It must have been his imagina- 
tion, that writing. 

Edgar crept upstairs, to his 
dressing-room in order to avoid dis- 
turbing Monica. His electric torch 
looked at him challengingly: the bed 
was also there, inviting him to sleep 
off his mental vagaries. 

The bed won. Of course he had 
imagined that he had seen writing— 
in that single flash. 

The faint streaks of early dawn 
were creeping in the window when 
Edgar woke up with that vague, un- 
pleasant consciousness of a presence 





in the room so often described by 
competent chroniclers of the Unseen. 
He dimly made out a figure wearing 
a kind of toga which passed swiftly 
across the room and disappeared. 
Had it been real, or had he been 
dreaming? Edgar concluded that the 
latter was the most comfortable sup- 
position. He gathered the bed- 
clothes about him and disposed him- 
self for further illusion. 

It might have been wiser to have 
kept awake, for the next minute he 
was sitting up in bed listening to the 
echoes of a voice which had pro- 
claimed (in the Latin tongue) the 


In that second he caught sight of the paper and there was writing on it. 


fact that its owner was Remus: 


“EGO SUM REMUS” 


The vanished speaker had been a 
gigantic personage garbed in helmet 
and cloak. Edgar had evolved what 
appeared to him to be the obvious 
rejoinder. He found himself repeat- 
ing it, as he sat up, with emphasis: 

“SOME REMUS!” 

The play on the Latin, which had 
been given the pronunciation that 
Edgar; had been taught at school, 
struck ‘him as being about the wit- 
tiest thing he had ever come across. 





He sat and chuckled until he was rea- 
sonably wide awake. 

Then he began to ask himself 
questions? This had plainly been a 
dream. But how about that other 
figure which he now recalled to 
mind. There had been a horrible 
reality about that! It had apparent- 
ly come from the bath-room. He 
happened to know that he had 
closed the bathroom door the night 
before. He cast a fearful glance in 
its direction. 

The bathroom door was wide open. 

What could be the meaning of it 
all? He ran over last night’s episode 


PS Ne yf 
WSS " 


in his mind. 


Had there really been 
writing on that sheet of paper which 
he had glimpsed? Weil, that at any 
rate was a point which could easily 


be settled. Daylight investigations 
would be less—inconvenient ; less de- 
pendent on electricity, and the like. 
He had got one result—that “Re- 
mus” written on the paper had been 
plain enough. It was really thrill- 
ing, at seven-thirty A.M., to think 
that there might be more. 

Edgar got up and dressed. He 
slipped downstairs and into his study. 
As he looked round him the night 
before came vividly back to his 
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mind. What a funk he had been 
in! He was just a little apologetic 
to himself for being here now. Were 
his wits quite normal? 

[hen he glanced at the writing- 
table. A sheet of paper bearing the 

le word, “Remus” just met his 
eye. Then he saw another. It was 
half covered with large, straggly 
hand-writing. Certainly not his own 
neat script. 

Edgar stood at a respectful dis- 
tance and absorbed the situation. 
(his was going to be a momentous 
business. The question was—ought 
he to have a witness before he did 
anything more? It might be advis- 
able? Just then he caught sight of 
Joe approaching across the lawn. He 
had been out to Mass at some unholy 
hour. He flung open the French 
window and beckoned to him. Then 
he went back and, bending over the 
table, proceeded, without disturbing 
anything, to decipher what was writ- 
ten there, 


WwW" some difficulty he made it 
out. It ran as follows: 

“The British, who are a race of 
sportsmen, are worshippers of a god 
whom they call ‘Luck.’ He is repre- 
sented in various forms: as a black 
cat, or a thing called a ‘gollywog,’ 
and his image is not usually kept on 
the hearth-place like the Roman’s 
lares et penates, but suspended on 
the Motor Car, the great domestic 
god of his particular devotion, which 
is duly worshipped as the vehicular 
means of taking him away from his 
hearth. For this reason the Temple 
dedicated to the Car is the most dis- 
tinguished architectural feature of 
the modern Englishman’s home.” 

This astonishing screed bore at its 
foot the signature, “Remus.” 

Edgar read it in mystification, Was 
some unborn entity trying to recon- 
struct the era in which he, Edgar 
Pettygew, was living? Had Remus 
already lived, or was he going to live 
later on? He lifted his eyes and asked 
vague questions of the gargoyle on 
the shelf above his desk. 

Then he became aware that the lat- 
ter had got its tongue no longer lolling 
out, but thrust into one bulging cheek. 

It was at this juncture that Joe 
arrived on the scene. 

“Hallo, old man, what’s up?” he 
cried, for there was a distraught 
look about the other that rather 


alarmed him. 
By way of reply Edgar thrust the 
paper into his hand. “What do you 
make of this?” he asked. 
Joe glanced at it. 


Then at the 





pile of paper on the chair. 

“Why,” he said, “it’s a bit of the 
draft of an embecile thing I’m try- 
ing to write. I borrowed some of 
your scribbling paper yesterday and 
I must have returned this sheet along 
with it. I put it back on the chair 
there. But what’s that?—Remus?” 
Who’s been putting his signature to 
my ‘New Utopia’ ?” 

“Tl try and tell you,” Edgar re- 
plied. “But first of all, tell me. Has 
that beastly thing up there got its 
tongue in its cheek, or am I going 
potty ?” 

This time Joe burst into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. 

“That’s my Potterborough gar- 
goyle,” he said. “But how it got 
there in the other one’s place I 
haven’t an idea.” 

Then he suddenly grew grave. 
“You’re not the thing, old man,” he 
said. “You're overdoing it. I hope 
I didn’t disturb you this morning. 
I didn’t know that you were sleep- 
ing in your dressing-room when I 
went through to get a tub before 
Mass. I only noticed you as I came 
out. You were asleep, weren’t you? 
I’m glad the noise of the tap running 
didn’t wake you up; I hope it didn’t 
enter into your dreams ?” 

“I was awake, and I saw you,” 
Edgar said, slowly, “but I didn’t 
think it was you. I didn’t know that 
your period cared about baths”—he 
gave a queer smile—“so I concluded 
that it was Remus.” 

“But who is Remus?” Joe en- 
quired. He was getting really anx- 
ious about Edgar. 

“T'll tell you,” the latter said. 
“He’s the last man in a train of 


thought. Listen.” 

He began ticking off on his 
fingers: 

“Balbus built a wall. So did 


Romulus ; he built Rome, and Remus 
leapt over the walls to show that 
they were not high enough—you re- 
member the story. That’s where the 
Remus connection comes in. I wrote 
down ‘Remus’ without knowing it, 
on that other bit of paper there. You 
see, I started the building sequence 
by trying to reconstruct Troculum. 
But how on earth Remus came to 
sign your paper I don’t know.” 

He cast a really pitiful glance at 
his brother-in-law. 

“Remus was a joker,” Joe observ- 
ed. “He made a joke and got slain 
for it. Served him right! But my 
joke was quite unintentional — that 
is to say, so far as Remus comes in- 
to it. But, stop a bit!”—Joe was 
quite excited. He had picked up the 





paper containing the historic joker’s 
name. Adhering to it was a sheet of 
carbon paper. The mystery was 
solved. The name Remus had been 
duplicated when Edgar’s subliminal 
or semi-somnolent self had inscribed 
it on the uppermost sheet. It had 
appeared likewise on the sheet below, 
at the foot of what was already writ- 
ten there. 


DGAR’s comment, when it came, 
was a terse one. 

“Some Remus!” he said. 

He had just finished telling Joe 
the whole story when Monica ap- 
peared to summon them to break- 
fast, for neither of them had heard 
the gong. In her hand she carried 
an object which she proceeded to pre- 
sent to her brother. : 

“I think you are the owner of this 
pretty thing,” she said, in fitting tones 
of sarcasm, and handed ‘him—the 

rgoyle with its tongue hanging out. 
eYeu left them in the lounge last 
night,” she told him, reprovingly. “I 
put the other back in its place. 
can’t think how you can care for such 
things. They are worse than that 
horrid gollywog that Edgar will have 
in the car.” 

Then she drew her pretty brows 
together and stood there wondering 
why Joe and her husband were be- 
having like a pair of maniacs. 

“T’ve a good mind—more than a 
good mind,” Edgar said, when he had 
recovered himself, “to knock off 
Troculum and take on—Underbury. 
On the whole I don’t think I want 
any more Remus; although I must 
say,” he added, “that he gave a very 
fair description of the inhabitant of 
Londinium-extra-muros in 1930.” 

“Oh, I am glad of that!” Monica 
cried. “Those ancient Romans are so 
stuffy and uninteresting, and remote.” 

“And if, on the other hand, you 
want to raise a monk,” Joe said, “if 
you come along with me to the Ab- 
bey—a week’s rest in the guest- 
house there would do you a world of 
good—I can supply you with some 
real, healthy, flesh-and-blood speci- 
mens, with all their ‘psychology’ at 
your disposal. That’s the beauty of 
monks, they don’t change, except in 
their appreciation of a daily bath. 
You can reconstruct the essential 
part of Underbury at Primeminster.” 

So the upshot of it was that next 
day Edgar drove Joe to the Abbey 
in his car. And if the gollywog 
danced for joy it was simply because 
it hadn’t the sense to know that, as 
a mascot, it was in a fair way 
towards losing its job. 


















HERE are three main fields in 
which modern discovery is be- 
lieved to be at issue with the 
Catholic Church: 

1. The field of Physical Science, 
or the Science of Matter. 

2. The field of Anthropological 
Science, or the Science of Man. 

3. The field of Historical Science. 

Science means the body of ascer- 
tained fact. We call a thing “scien- 
tifically proved” when the mind re- 
fuses to accept the possibility of the 
opposite, because it has received such 
evidence that it is necessarily and 
completely convinced. The scientific 
method in the accumulation and use 
of evidence simply means the most 
rigorous method: that is, the exclu- 
sion of anything that is doubtful, the 
repeated testing of everything that 
seems certain, the fullest allowance 
for and the examination of argu- 
ments to the contrary of what is as- 
serted. 

In order that the accumulation and 
use of evidence shall be as rigorous 
as possible, we make scientific truth 
dependent upon many observers and 
many observations, and we prefer it 
to be dependent upon separate kinds 
of observation; for if these all tend 
to the same result it is the more con- 
firmed. 


Where Defenders Go Wrong 


W: must here note a point on 
which some people in their 
zeal to defend religious truth get 
wrong. We often hear such phrases 
as “science is never final”; “what 
seems proved today may be dis- 
proved tomorrow.” They are based 


on the conception that because many 
scientific theories are exploded in 
turn, therefore no scientific fact 
need be seriously considered when 
it seems to conflict with a doctrinal 
or moral truth. Such people main- 
tain that what they term “the so- 





The Fall of -7Man 


and the Real Presence 


Being the FOURTH of TWELVE Articles Answering 
the Question, Can an Intelligent Man be an honestly 
Convinced Catholic in the Twentieth Century? 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


called scientific fact” is never a 
thing of which one can be abso- 
lutely certain. This is an error and 
a confusion between two very dif- 
ferent things—a certainty and a 
probability. ‘There are any number 
of scientifically proved facts which 
are quite certain, and it is only by 
confusing certitude of that kind with 
suggestions and possibilities that we 
go wrong. 

For instance, to explain certain 
rhythmic qualities in the action of 
light, light has been supposed to 
work after the fashion of waves. 
Later, certain new observations made 
a number of observers modify or 
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IN developing this series 
of articles on the Old 
Church in a New Conflict, 
Mr. Belloc devoted his first 
three articles to a statement 
of the nature and underlying 
principles of the New Con- 
flict. He now proceeds to 
treat of concrete objections 
which those outside the 
Church bring against her. 
In the present article he 
takes two such divergent 
doctrines of the Church as 
the Fall of Man and the Real 
Presence of Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament, and 
shows how they are not 
validly contradicted by any 
scientifically proved fact of 
Physical Science. Pursuing 
the same line of argument 
he will set forth, in our 
December issue, the lack of 
scientific objection to the 
Church from Anthropology, 
the Science of Man. 
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doubt this idea. It was not final. 
But the fact that light has these 
rhythmic ways of action is absolute- 
ly proved, whether the suggested ex- 
planation be right or wrong. 

Or again, two substances which 
we can test over and over again, 
which always show the same quali- 
ties and to which we give the names 
oxygen and hydrogen, can be chemi- 
cally combined in the proportion of 
two to one and the result is water. 
Similarly water can be split up into 
oxygen and hydrogen and they are 
always in the same proportion. That 
is an absolutely certain scientific fact: 
it is final, 

The usual way of explaining it is 
by a theory which is also highly 
probable, indeed, almost (though not 
quite) proved. This theory holds 
that each of these two substances is 
built up of ultimate particles called 
atoms, and that these atoms join in 
that proportion of two to one. Now 
the atomic theory might be disproved 
tomorrow, though it is extremely un- 
likely that it will be, because there 
is a great deal of accumulating proof 
in its favor; but the constitution of 
water will not be disproved so long 
as the material universe about us is 
constituted after the fashion we 
know and can observe. 


Two Sources of Error 


T will be clear from all this that 

in distinguishing between a scien- 
tifically ascertained fact and some- 
thing which is not scientifically ascer- 
tained fact, we have to exclude two 
main sources of error. The first is 
the mistaking of a guess or theory 
what is called “an hypothesis” for a 
fact. The second is mistaking simi- 
larity of action between the unknown 
and the known what is called “anal- 
ogy” for a fact. 

It is painfully easy to fall into 
either of these errors. We all of us 
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fall into them continually in the busi- 
ness of daily life and it is no won- 
der that people fall into them even in 
the rigorous business of science. For 
instance, you find the prints of very 
small shoes in the snow leading up 
to and pointing to the doors of a 
house. You naturally conclude that 
a child has walked across the snow 
into the house. You frame the “hy- 
pothesis” that this is so on the 
“analogy” of something you have ex- 
perienced over and over again, the 
smallness of children’s shoes com- 
pared with adults’ and the fact that 
people usually walk forwards. The 
theory to account for this evidence 
looks so probable that it appears as a 
certainty. But it is not a certainty. 
[he shoes may have been the shoes 
of a dwarf, and he may have walked 
backwards. The only scientific fact 
you have before you is the existence 
of the footprints, the rest is analogy 
and hypothesis. Unless we trusted 
to analogy and hypothesis in every- 
day affairs even in the most import- 
ant, such as criminal trials, we could 
not carry on at all. Nevertheless, 
when we are faced with the apparent 
conflict between two truths, we must 
rigorously examine both and refuse 
to let a certain truth go to. the wall 
because something not rigorously true 
appears to contradict it. 

For instance, we are certain of our 
sense of right and wrong and of free 
will in a sane man to choose the right. 
No amount of mere theory put up to 
explain evidence on “nervous re- 
flexes” “hereditary tendencies” and 
what not is available against that 
known and certain truth. 


Analogy and Hypothesis 


B” there is here a warning to be 
put in on the other side; it is 
wrong to contest the value of analogy 
ind hypothesis simply because they 
ure not proved. If some doctrine 
seemed, for instance, to clash with the 
atomic theory it would gravely and 
rightly weaken the position of the de- 
fenders of the doctrine if they ridi- 
culed the atomic theory as absurd 
simply because it was not a rigorously 
ascertained scientific fact. It is ex- 
ceedingly and increasingly probable 
and should rationally be treated as 
such. When we are presented with a 
supposed conflict between an affirma- 
tion made on the authority of: the 
Church and another affirmation made 
on ‘the authority of. ample, evidence 
rigorously established in the scientific 
manner, what should be ;the attitude 
of reason to the problem? 


Obviously, the first thing we have 


to do is to be quite clear on the two 
terms involved. We have to be 
quite clear exactly what affirmation 
has been made by either party. Only 
then can we decide whether there is 
conflict between them or not. 

I will give a simple example famil- 
iar to everyone to explain what I 
mean. A parent says to a child on 
the authority of his experience, “Do 
not lean out of that window for if 
you tumble out you will fall down 
to the ground and hurt yourself 
badly.” A person knowing the ro- 
tundity of the earth, a truth rigidly 
established on the fullest scientific 
evidence, says that the parent’s af- 
firmation is in contradiction with 
science. There is no such thing as 
“falling down.” What is “down” 
in one part of the world is “up” in 
another. 

Anyone could tell the captious 
critic in so absurdly simple and 
familiar a case that he was misap- 
prehending the exact meaning of the 
parent’s remark. Fully developed, 
the affirmation to the child would 
run something like this: “A tendency, 
called gravity, attracts towards the 
centre of the earth all heavy bodies, 
and especially those on or near its 
surface. Movement towards this 
centre we call “down.” If you fall 
out of a window you will travel in 
this direction, and your progress will 
be interrupted with a dangerous 
shock by the next thing with which 
you come in contact.” There is no 
conflict between that affirmation and 
the affirmation of the rotundity of 
the earth. 

The same process applies to any 
doctrinal affirmation made on the au- 
thority of the Catholic Church and 
supposed “scientific” objections to it. 
Full definition and a rigorous dis- 
tinction between hypothesis and fact 
invariably eliminates the conflict. 


The Fall of Man 


F a hundred examples that might 

be chosen I will take the two 
most commonly advanced in the field 
of physical science. There is supposed 
conflict between the doctrine of the 


‘Fall of Man and the discoveries 


made by modern science in geology, 
that is the discovery of fossil man in 
various stages of development. There 
is supposed conflict between the 
Catholic doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence in the Blessed Sacrament and 
modern scientific discovery upon the 
nature of matter. Let us see what is 


the truth on these disputed points. 


First of all let us in each case see 
what the exact religious doctrine is, 


then let us make a precise statement 
of the scientific position, then, put- 
ting the two together, let us see 
whether there is or is not contradic- 
tion between them. 

The Catholic doctrine of the Fall 
of Man is this: 

God created Man in a supernatural 
state, but endowed with Free Will. 
He was not subject to death, or pain. 
He had not sinned. But he held his 
place as the Angels also held theirs, 
on condition of conformity with the 
Divine Will and avoiding rebellion 
against the commands and nature of 
his Creator. He used his Free Will 
to disobey those commands and to 
rebel against that Divine nature, on 
which account he fell from a super- 
natural to a natural state. He was 
subject to the baseness and disad- 
vantages of the animals round him 
as to his now mortal body, and to 
the possibility of loss of eternal 
beatitude after his death. That is 
what the Catholic Doctrine is. 


It Does Not Mean 


H™ it may be well to point out 
two things which it is not. 

It is mot an affirmation that the 
thing happened in a particular place 
at a particular time, as for instance 
in Mesopotamia in 4,004 B.C. It is 
part of a general philosophy ; it is not 
a statement subject to a school ex- 
aminer’s questions on locality and 
date. What we accept on authority is 
that we derive—exactly how we are 
not told—-from some origin wherein 
had we remained we should be super- 
natural and beatified. That our race 
has fallen by an original sin from 
this advantage to our present natural 
disadvantage, and that is all. We 
did not fall, according to this doc- 
trine, from a natural state to a per- 
verted and degraded state, for the 
animals are not perverted or de- 
graded. But something supernatural 
in us was lost. 

Now to this doctrine our own in- 
tuitions and spiritual experiences ex- 
actly correspond. Our natures are 
filled with hereditary memories of 
better things. We lament our mor- 
tality. We lament our sins. We 
lament change. We feel that we 
should only be at home in perman- 
ence and blessedness, but that some- 
how we are exiles. The Catholic 


doctrine explains and _ rationalizes 
that feeling. He who accepts it can 
say, “I know what I am and why!” 

Now as against this great piece of 
philosophy what can be opposed to 
it from the realm of scientifically 
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ascertained fact? Its enemies oppose 
this : 

Geological research proves beyond 
doubt that fossil remains—some com- 
pletely human, others incompletely 
so—are to be found in the rocks of 
the earth. It is also so probable as 
to be nearly certain (and may any 
day be absolutely proved) that there 
is a succession in such form from the 
less to the more human. It is fur- 
ther probable, though not proved, that 
these various forms are connected by 
a common stock; for on the analogy 
of everything else we know, in the 
way of growth, that is the process 
that would have taken place. Just as 
the acorn becomes an oak and the 
baby becomes a man, the imperfect 
early half-human type may, and 
probably did, grow into the complete 
man. 

That is exactly how the scientific 
position stands today with regard to 
the frame in which we pass our mor- 
tal life. Something more may be dis- 
covered, which will make the process 
absolutely certain, or (as is much 
more likely) we shall remain as we 
are today—sufficiently informed to 
make the development of our bodies 
from earlier less human types ex- 
ceedingly probable, but not proved. 


Both Are Wrong 


add people argue as though the 
whole discussion turned upon 
the degree in which this development 
of man’s body was made certain by 
modern discovery. On the one hand 
mistaken defenders of religious truth 
contest every discovery of fossil man, 
as though such discovery affected the 
Faith. They fight a sort of defensive 
rear-guard action disputing every 
foot of the ground, but perpetually 
retreating. On the other hand, many 
opponents of religious truth—in fact 
nearly all of them—make it their 
only business to show how probable 
the development is and to empha- 
size every new point in its favor: as 
though that development and growth 
of the human type in the past were a 
triumphant weapon against the Faith. 

Both are quite wrong. No amount 
of proof in favor of the develop- 
ment of man’s body from non-human 
origins in any way affects the doc- 
trine of the Fall of Man. Man being 
perfected in a body slowly developed 
may have been at last endowed with 
beatitude. Man endowed with beati- 


tude may have been condemned to a 
lower body which he has since in- 
herited. On all that we are told 
nothing. All that the doctrine does 
not touch, 


To presume a conflict between the 
process of human creation, in what- 
ever stage of proof it may be, and 
the doctrine of the Fall of Man is 
like presuming a conflict between the 
process of growth in an individual 
from childhood and the affirmation 
that this individual has lost a fortune. 
Or it is like presuming a conflict be- 
tween the statement that a river 
gradually becomes navigable as it ap- 
proaches the sea, and the statement 
that laws have been passed forbid- 
ding its navigation by foreign vessels 
at its sea-ward end. 

The two statements are in two 
planes and refer to two different sets 
of ideas. If you say that man’s evil 
tendencies, against which his con- 
science revolts, but to which he 
yields, are the inheritance of an 
earlier stage and are gradually lost 
as time proceeds you are talking what 
is historically nonsense, and what is 
morally untrue. Will anyone, for 
instance, pretend that avarice is 
something primitive, which the prog- 
ress of the years eliminates from so- 
ciety? Or does any man feel with 
regard to a repulsively wicked act of 
which he may be guilty, as for 
instance, the swindling of an ignorant 
neighbor out of a large sum of 
money, that it is “A vague impulse 
surviving from a long forgotten best- 
ial past”? 

A man may deny the Fall, as it 
was denied by myriads long before 
modern geology was thought of. But 
his reasons for denying it must be 
philosophical, not material. For the 
doctrine itself is part of a philosophy 
quite indifferent to the development 
of man’s body, whether in the in- 
dividual or the race. 


The Real Presence 


< per second example I have chosen 
—the supposed conflict between 
the doctrine of the Real Presence and 
modern scientific research upon the 
ultimate nature of matter—is con- 
cerned with another kind of error; 
though here again there is an error 
on the nature of the doctrine. 

The doctrine of the Real Presence 
affirms that, all sensual experience 
notwithstanding, the Bread and Wine 
upon the words of consecration by 
the priest cease to be Bread and Wine 
and become something different—to 
wit, All Christ: Humanity and Di- 
vinity. 

Now this may be mere nonsense, 
as Zwingli called it, and with him 
millions of others; or it may be a 
vital and sacramental truth. That 
does not affect the issue. The point 








is, not whether what is taught is 
true, but whether what is taught con- 
flicts with an ascertained scientific 
fact arrived at by physical research. 

Now, physical research into the 
constitution of matter cannot in the 
nature of things affect the issue. For 
the simple reason that the doctrinal 
affirmation not only excludes sensual 
experience and actually turns upon 
that exclusion. The whole point of 
the doctrine is, that it is held im spite 
of the evidence of the senses, and 
that if you prefer to trust your 
senses against the doctrine, then the 
plain experience of your eyes is 
quite enough ground for denying it 
without. bothering about profound 
scientific speculations or even dis- 
coveries. 


What Is Affirmed 


W: get no nearer to the issue— 
in fact, further removed from 


the issue—the further we remove 
from the plain straightforward incon- 
testable direct evidence of our senses. 
The priest consecrates the Host; no 
difference appears to the senses. It 
remains, for all that the sensual ap- 
pearance can determine, exactly the 
same. It is not pretended that there 
is some structural change, nor any 
physical change however intimate and 
remote. What is affirmed is—right- 
ly or wrongly—that after consecra- 
tion every physical phenomenon con- 
nected with the Host has ceased to 
bear its original meaning, and that 
under the veil of these phenomena 
there has appeared the Real Presence 
of Christ. 

If the doctrine is true it is not less 
true because you have accumulated 
certain other sensual phenomena, 
such as those given by chemical 
analysis, still less because you have 
made certain theories, such as the 
atomic theory, or its later develop- 
ment the ionic theory. If the doc- 
trine is true in spite of your imme- 
diate senses of sight and taste and 
touch, it will not be less true through 
arguments drawn from things less 
immediate and less certain than the 
evidence of those senses. If it is non- 
sense, it is seen to be nonsense 
clearly enough by the plain fact that 
all your senses can tell you about the 
wafer, as apparently it is the same 
both before and after the words of 
consecration. No amount of further 
appreciation by the senses can make 
that clearer or can make your con- 
tempt for so unfamiliar a statement 
stronger. 

As to the argument that the chief 
sacrament of the Christian religion is 
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on a par with all the rest of its lit- 
urgy and mysteries and is merely a 
man-made illusion similar to many 
others in primitive religions, I will 
deal with that in its own place. But 
the argument that transubstantiation 
is specially disproved by modern re- 
search on matter is like an argu- 
ment that a man whose identity you 
have discovered in spite of the dis- 
cuise of his overcoat is not the man 
you take him to be because his coat 
also corresponds to the disguise. 

[f I say, “This man, dressed in an 
evening tail-coat and a white tie, is 

t a guest of the evening, as you 
take him to be, but a detective,” it 
would show complete misapprehen- 
sion of my meaning to reply “But 
see! He is also wearing an open white 
waistcoat!” My assertion was an af- 


firmation that his clothes belied his 
nature, and that the man himself was 
not what those clothes would lead you 
to think. Merely to pile on further 
details about the clothing is beside 
the mark. Or again it is as though a 
man were to say, “During my sleep I 
‘was visited by a vision, and I be- 
lieve it to have come from without.” 
It is no reply to such an affirmation 
to prove by an accumulation of de- 
tail that the man was in his bed, that 
it was the middle of the night, that 
witnesses could prove he was asleep. 
He admits all that. He says, “In 
spite of that I affirm that it was a 
vision from without and not an illu- 
sion from within.” Against his most 
implorable assertion and your con- 
tradiction of it, based upon the more 
familiar experience of dreams, there 


is no possible judge on your own 
level. The one believes, the other 
disbelieves : but neither proves or dis- 
proves. 

So it is with this fundamental mys- 
tery upon which the ritual and cen- 
tral Sacrifice of Christians has been 
founded from the beginning; upon 
which today in a civilization of which 
the majority is ceasing to be Chris- 
tian, the Catholic Church. maintains 
its unaltered central office of the 
Mass. 

You believe it or you do not be- 
lieve it. One man affirms it al- 
though it be unfamiliar and improb- 
able, the other denies it because it is 
unfamiliar and improbable. But to 
neither the one nor the other is any 
mere material examination of ser- 
vice, 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


“Go to the Woods and Hills”’ 


By T.J. F. RUST 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 


“must avoid,” I said, “this ghost-haunted woodland 


with sorrow that thou wouldst forget, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
thy heart from fainting and thy self from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. No tears 

dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” 


ost assuredly, it was only ‘too obvious that I 
M was worn and hard beset; the year’s studies 

were unusually severe and exacting, I had be- 

come so absorbed in “special work” that on 
more than one occasion at the family hearth my parents 
said, “You are a bundle of nerves,” why not lessen 
the tension? While meditating on my physical and 
mental condition and the admonition of my superiors, I 
finally said what shall I do, where shall I go? "No 
tears dim the sweet look that Nature wears.” Quickly 
[ came to the conclusion, I will seek rest with dear and 
gracious mother Nature. But where? That was the 
question. In Ulalume, Poe writes thus plaintively: 


of Weir.” I must seek, rather, the woods where the 
fairies dwell, I must find the forest of Arden: for, I con- 
jectured, “Here the sounds of man’s struggle are lost in 
His peace, here the fever of desire and the agitation of 
emotions are calmed in His silence. The great hills, 
purple with heather and green with moss, rise peak be- 
yond peak in sublime procession; the mountain streams 
run dark and cool through dim and hidden channels, 
singing that song without words which is sweet with 
all purity and fresh with the cleanness of untrodden 
heights. Through the narrow passes one walks with a 
silent joy, born of renewed sense of relationship with 
the sublime order of the world. Here, voices are al- 
ways calling from out the distance and the shifting 
mists; voices full of wonderful music, with tones that 
set the heart vibrating, and echo in the imagination like 
the sounds of a vaster world.” 

Responsive then, to the magnetic invitation of mother 
Nature, keenly sensitive to her slightest whisper, I bade 
good-bye to my parents, and hastened to the beautiful 
river—which, I reasoned, would ultimately bring me to 
the enchanted land. 


“The skies they were ashen and sober, ° 
The leaves they were crisped and sere, 
The leaves they were withering and sere: 

It was night in the lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year. 

This misty mid region of Weir, 

Well I know, now, this dark town of Buber, 

This ghost-haunted woodland of Weir.” 


“Distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And clothes the mountains in their azure hue.” 


This is no doubt: true of some scenes in Nature, but 
to behold the beech and maple, bidding, as it were, fare- 
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well to their friends the pine and hemlock, one must 
not stand afar off, but approach closely, and speak to 
them of our keen regrets at their declining glory. So 
at least I reasoned as my canoe glided through the 
placid stream, lined on both sides with a wealth of 
variegated foliage. 
A‘ I passed onward, I became more deeply imbued 
with Nature’s bridal-robe ; the spell of enchantment 
had already taken possession of me. A brown thrush on a 
bending bough poured forth a volume of sweetness, a 
fitting accompaniment, thought I, to the quiet strokes of 
the paddle. Onward, still onward, I proceeded, and be- 
held the modest fir tree, seeking protection and friend- 
ship from its neighbor, the chestnut. A venerable oak, 
a few years further, offered refuge in its hollowed side 
to a chirping squirrel, while a grape-vine already giving 
proof of its fruitfulness, rested its tendrils on a lovely 
ash. 


I now pulled my canoe into an inviting nook, when 
a splash in the waters attracted my attention. I saw 
several fish glide quickly away, and noted that uncon- 
sciously I had invaded the retreat of the finny tribe. 
The temptation to remain for a while in this quiet abode, 
proved irresistible so, laying aside the paddle, I gazed 
intently about me. So occupied had I become with the 
innumerable objects of interest that I did not notice 
until then, that evening was approaching. The maple, 
beech, fir and hemlock; ferns, vines, shrubs and flowers 
looked surpassingly fair and beautiful in earlier hours, 
but as the sun in all its majesty and power, gradually 
fell below -the hills, shedding its wealth of golden 
splendor upon them, the picture formed was of artistic 
beauty. It seemed so true that the sun had arisen for 
the purpose of drawing a landscape and wished, as it 
left the scene of triumph, to add a golden frame to the 
picture. How sweet and soothing, and what new mean- 
ings came to me in Wordsworth’s lines: 


“It is a beauteous evening, calm and free: 
The holy time is quiet as a nun 

Breathless with adoration; the broad sun 
Is sinking down in its tranquility.” 


The bank looked so inviting with its green velvety 
dress, that I tied my canoe with a vine, and sat down 
on the soft, emerald carpet. On the opposite bank, I 
could distinguish the golden-rod and sumach, and thought 
I heard one to the other say, “I am more sought for 
and more popular than you.” About me, in profusion 
grew the life-everlasting with its dry white-colored buds, 
and a few yards away, I noticed a heavy growth of 
checkerberries, peeping forth their red coats from among 
its green leaves. 


aa from my day’s outing, I fell asleep, while 
the nightingale’s notes mingled alternately with the 
music of the winds. The air seemed laden with a de- 
licious fragrance, as though bees on their homeward 
journey had poured out generously their rich spoils, 
filling with sweetness the balmy zephyrs. The moon as 
if endeavoring to catch the sun, now arose and pro- 
ceeded serenely on its alloted course ; the sportive Naiads 
and Dryads soon made the woodland re-echo with their 
revelry while the stars looked on at the merry scene. 


Memories of happy days came in quick succession, 
and lines which I committed to memory in schooldays 
came trooping in battalions: “The heavens cries out 
the Psalmist, show forth the glory of God, and the 
firmament declareth the work of His hands. Day to 
day uttereth speech, and night to night sheweth knewl- 
edge. There are no speeches nor languages, where their 
voices are not heard. Their sound hath gone forth 
into all the earth; and their words unto the ends of 
the world.’ I heard Lorenzo, his heart filled with 
poetic diction, saying: 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank! 
Here will we sit, and let the sound of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Becomes the touches of sweet memory. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to her young eyed cherubims: 
Such harmony is in immortal souls: 

But while this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we can not hear it. 


A’ last, I have been successful in my quest, most as- 
suredly this is the forest, of Arden, in which sonnets 
are affixed to trees, and lovers, courtiers, and moralists 
live at ease and in contentment, where the romantic Or- 
lando and the winsome Roselind plight their troth, and 
where the magnanimous Duke gives voice to his feel- 
ings-in languages as follows: 


Are not these woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The season’s difference, as the icy fang 
And churlish chiding of the winter’s wind, 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I shrink with cold, I smile and say, 
This is na flattery, these are counsellors 
That feeling persuade me what I am. 
Sweet are the uses of adversity: 
Which, like a toad, ugly and venemous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: 
And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 


ee REDERICK, Frederick!” “What, another voice?” 

“Tt is twelve o'clock, it is midnight, Go quickly to 
bed. You will be unable to attend to your school work 
tomorrow. Where have you been, we have searched 
the house for you. Have you been dreaming?” I arose 
and said, “Yes, mother, I have been dreaming, it was “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 


Following my mother’s admonition, I sought rest; 
and after a devout prayer was soon lulled to slumber 
while the words of the Master and Redeemer rang in 
my ears, “Consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow, they labor not, nether do they spin, yet I say to 
thee, that not even Solomon in all his glory was ar- 
rayed as one of these.” 


HE Jewish high priest found 
the task of representing na- 
tional interests a difficult mat- 


ter when Pontius Pilate 
became Governor. Pilate seemed in- 
tent on provoking rebellion. His 


tactlessness and obstinacy increased 
greatly the delicacy of the high 
priest’s position. That official was 
bound to take cognizance of acts ef- 
fecting Jewish religion. 

He could not ignore the fact that 
the Temple funds had been raided to 
provide money for the new Roman 
aqueduct. He could not look on 
while Roman images, contrary to the 
most explicit teaching of the. Law, 
were flaunted in the Holy City itself. 
Pilate was the despair of the eccles- 
iastical diplomats. His brutal con- 
tempt for their traditions, his ban- 
tering ridicule of their most sacred 

had, more than once, brought 
things to a dangerous pass. What- 
ever his own feelings might be on 
these occasions, the High Priest 
must champion the national cause. 

But the difficulty of restraining an 
excitable and fanatical populace was 
even greater. Outbreaks were fre- 
quent. Messianic expectation ran 
high. Any outstanding personality 
was at once scrutinized in order to 
discover if he were the promised De- 
liverer. Imposters of all kinds traded 
on the popular credulity. Having 
gathered a rabble around them, they 
would retire to the hills and, for 
awhile, offer resistance to the Ro- 
man legions, 


} 7 Ca 
beliefs 


The constant ferment of such 
movements kept the representatives 
of Roman authority alert. At any 
moment it was possible that some 
uprising might be made the excuse 
for reprisals on a large scale. Caesar 
might determine to abolish the last 
vestiges of independence, might de- 
stroy the Temple and scatter the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, as in fact 
was done forty years after the Cruci- 
fixion. 

But Joseph Caiphas had vested in- 
terests in the maintenance of the 
present régime. He belonged by mar- 
riage to an ecclesiastical aristocracy 
which derived vast revenues from 
the Temple. He was a Sadducee and 
little inclined to religious enthusiasm. 
It was quite possible, he found, to 
live comfortably and even opulently 
under Roman rule; why disturb a po- 
sition fraught with such profit to 
himself? These upstart leaders were 
playing with fire and a conflagration 
might result from their mistaken 
enthusiasm which would destroy once 
for all the cushioned luxury of 
privileged ecclesiastics. Dreamers and 
fools, that’s what they were; irre- 
sponsible agitators who had to be 
restrained. Joseph Caiphas, strok- 
ing his beard, frowned as he contem- 
plated the madness of a populace 
which so thoughtlessly endangered 
his pontifical income. 

Thus the need of adequately re- 
presenting the national cause was 
balanced by the fear of encouraging 
revolt and offending the Roman mas- 
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ters. This somewhat dry analysis 
of the situation is necessary for an 
understanding of the Trial of Jesus 
Christ before the Sandhedrin. 

Read the reports of that Trial 
carefully and you will see that there 
was a danger that the Prosecution 
would fail. The witnesses did not 
agree, and in order that sentence of 
death should be passed it was essen- 
tial that the testimony against the 
Prisoner should be what was techni- 
cally called “adequate,” that is to 
say, it must be consistent. The whole 
case rested on the witnesses. Ac- 
cording to Jewish criminal law, they 
were the accusers. If they did not 
support one another, the case went 
by default. The Council of the 
Seventy-One whispered angrily 
among themselves. Perhaps, after 
all the trouble they had taken, their 
Prey would escape them. 

At last, two witnesses are found 
whose testimony is not only suf- 
ficiently serious but is also uniform. 
They report that the Prisoner has 
said that he would destroy the Tem- 
ple. The grey beards wag derisively. 
They are not alarmed by the threat; 
it sounds like the raving of a de- 
mented fanatic. But at least it af- 
forded ground for a charge of blas- 
phemy, and that would be sufficient 
to condemn Jesus to death. But 
here occurs a curious fact. 


AIPHAS, evidently wrought up, 
puts a question unrelated to the 
charge just made. Totally ignoring 
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what the witnesses have declared, he 
stands up and with all the dignity of 
the High Priest solemnly addresses 
the Prisoner: 

“I adjure thee by the living God, 
that Thou tell us if thou be the 
Christ the Son of God.” 

SUDDEN silence falls on the 


A crowded benches. Eyes are 
strained to watch the Prisoner’s face. 
Quietly but emphatically He replies, 
aid | am.” 
At once the tension is relieved. 
Caiphas, in what appears an ecstasy 
of holy indignation, tears his pontif- 


extreme course and only extreme 
need could have dictated it. What 
was that need? 

The fact of the matter is that the 
problem the high priest had to solve 
was that of getting a charge that 
would move (Pilate. The threat to 
destroy the Temple would have no 
force with the Governor. Blasphemy 
as such did not interest Rome. But 
a claim to be the expected Messiah, 
the promised King for whom the 


r 


But they, holding Jesus, led Him to 
Caiphas, the high priest, where the scribes 
and the ancients were assembled. 

And the chief priests and the whole council 
sought false witnesses against Jesus that they 
might put Him to death; and they found not, 
whereas many false witnesses had come in. 
And last of all, there came two false wit- 
nesses; and they said: “This man said, ‘I am 
able to destroy the temple of God, and after 
three days to rebuild it.’” And the high 
priest, rising up, said to Him: “Answerest 
nothing to the things these witness against 
Thee?” But Jesus held His peace. And the 
high priest said to Him: “I adjure Thee by 
the living God, that Thou tellest us if Thou 
be the Christ the Son of God.” Jesus saith 
to him: “Thou hast said it.” Then the high 
priest rent his garments, saying “He hath 
blasphemed; what further need have we of 
witnesses? Behold now you have heard the 


or had not said on strictly religious 
or ecclesiastical matters did not in- 
terest him. It was so much “poppy- 
cock.” His colleagues might get 
excited over such things, but his 
political instinct enabled him to see 
further than they. But the case 
dragged on without anything perti- 
nent emerging. And the time was 
short. Verdict and condemnation 
must be reached in time for an execu- 
tion before the Sabbath. At last he 






























blasphemy. What think you?” 
answered, saying: 


cal robes and cries, “There is no 
need of witnesses. He has bDlas- 
phemed in our hearing.” 

The point lies in the fact that such 
a question, addressed by the Judge, 
was illegal. It was not allowed to go 
beyond the testimony of the witnesses 
who constituted the real Prosecution. 
Caiphas was exceeding his office. He 
had made the Accused condemn him- 
self. By adjuring Him in the name 
of God, he had compelled an answer. 
For, “if,” declares the Mishna, “one 
shall say, I adjure you by the Al- 
mighty by Sabaoth, by the Gracious 
and Merciful, by the Long-Suffering, 
by the Compassionate, or by any of 
the Divine titles, behold they are 
bound to answer.” Ignoring all that 
had gone before, Caiphas, unable to 
restrain his impatience had broken 
through the legal code in order to 
get Jesus to commit Himself pub- 
licly to the messiahship. It was an 


But they 
“He is guilty of death.” 


Jews were known to be looking— 
that was a different matter. It af- 
fected the peace of the realm; it 
touched the imperial authority. If 
any thing could secure Jesus’ execu- 
tion, it would be the assertion that 
He had made a messianic claim. 
And so, throughout the earlier part 
of the Trial, Caiphas had been rest- 
ive, bored. He was waiting for 
something to lay hold of that had 
political significance and the mean- 
dering talk of what the Prisoner had 






could contain himself no _ longer. 
Brushing aside the irrelevant discus- 
sion about the Temple, he boldly 
violated the Code and secured the 
answer for which he had waited. 


Va see his cleverness when the 
Prisoner is brought before the 
Governor. No mention is made to 
Pilate of the matters on which the 
Sanhedrin had wasted its time. It is 
as one professing to be the King of 
the Jews that He is tried. That He 
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“stirred up the people’ was the 
shouted accusation of the crowd. The 
chief priests even went so far as to 
make the servile admission, “We 
have no King but Caesar.” When 
Pilate wavered, they flung at him 
the taunt, “If thou release this man 
thou art not Caesar’s friend.” Over 
the Cross the Governor wrote, 
“Jesus the King of the Jews.” 

[hus Caiphas secured his object 
by pandering to Roman suspicion, in- 
voking Pilate’s fear of Jewish dis- 


turbance. To get Jesus crucified he 
descended from the lofty ground of 
the High Priest concerned solely with 
the purity of Israel’s religion to be- 


come an agent of the Conqueror, a 
defender of the Pax Romana (the 
Roman (Peace) an obsequious poli- 
ticilan toadying to the secular au- 
thority in order to get rid of One 
who had attacked ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption. More significant even than 
the friendship established that day 
between Pilate and Herod, was the 
alliance between Pilate and Caiphas. 
In the course pursued by the Jewish 
Pontiff we see the Church submitting 
itself to the State, forgetting its own 
dignity, breaking its own laws, deny- 
ing its own Lord in order to main- 
tain a despotic and avaricious sys- 
tem. To bring about Jesus’ death, 
the priest became a politician. 


I’ is startling to find history re- 
peating itself so exactly as it 
does in this case. There was a time 
when the attack on the Church 
based itself chiefly on religious and 
moral grounds. She was declared to 
be superstitious and corrupt.. Con- 
troversialists waged war against her 
sacramental doctrine. Her super- 
natural claims were disputed by ra- 
tionalist critics. ‘The Confessional 
was slandered as fostering an im- 
moral tyranny over the conscience. 
Her right to be the sole interpreter 
of her own biblical documents was 
challenged. These were the charges 
brought against her. But the wit- 
nesses disagreed. Some said that she 
was too autocratic while others com- 
plained of her moral leniency. While 
a section declared that the substitute 
for her authority was the Bible many 
refused to be bound by anything but 
their own intuitions and _ reason. 
Some retained her rites but without 
their sacramental validity while, in 
other directions, worship was re- 
duced to the minimum of ceremonial. 

This conflict of opinion tended to 
make the opposition impotent. For- 
tunately for the non-Catholic cause, 
however, a new argument was dis- 


covered. The Church was said to 
interfere with the citizen’s loyalty to 
the State. The Catholic owed a di- 
vided allegiance, first to the Pope and 
then to his own country. It was sol- 
emnly argued that the Papacy was 
a danger to the Constitution and that 
no Catholic could be trusted with the 
Chief Magistracy lest he betray the 
nation to the Vatican. The represen- 
tatives of the sects took up the cry 
with alacrity. Bigotry stalked through 
the land in the garb of patriotism. 
Apparently the only thing that mat- 
tered was the integrity of the State. 
“We have no King but Caesar” was 
virtually the motto of those engaged 
in this campaign. It is a curious 
species of hypocrisy when those as- 
sociated with religious institutions 
disguise themselves as politicians, We 
have often seen the politician mas- 
querade in the borrowed garments 
of the Church, but in this case the 
situation was reversed—the high 
priests of Protestantism lost their 
identity in the crowd of secular 
politicians. 

We know that Caiphas’ flattery of 








Betsy Prays 
By E. M. D. 


(There are many higher forms of 
trayer which only the few are called 
to, but the one described in the fol- 
lowing verses may be appreciated by 
the least of us.) 


GEE comes with flannel, soap 
and pail, 


Destructive of the church’s hush; 

We hear the clatter of her pail, 

Old Betsy with her scrubbing 
brush. 


From where Our Lady stands and 
smiles, 

On bended knee, as seemly is, 

She makes the journey of the 
aisles— 

Poor Betsy, with her rheumatiz! 


Till, where St. Joseph greets his 
friends, 

With shortened breath and aching 
bones, 

Her sturdy pilgrimage she ends, 

Leaving a sermon on the stones. 


Then, creeping to her cup o’tea, 
She dreams not of a high reward, 
Dear Betsy, guessing not that she 
Has made the Stations with her 


the Roman Governor was not disin- 
terested. It was no ardent en- 
thusiasm for imperial interests which 
prompted the outburst: “If you re- 
lease this Man you are no friend to 
Caesar.” We know that the same 
crowd which uttered that cry clam- 
ored for the release of Barabbas who 
had been imprisoned for robbery and 
sedition. ‘Their assumed patriotism 
was but hatred for Him who came 
to them in the name of God. Will it 
be seriously affirmed, in the modern 
instance, that the sudden discovery 
of the Papacy’s subversive character 
was wholly due to a disinterested 
love for the State? 


‘ys is only a single example of 
a process going on all over the 
world. The religion of our day, the 
creed to which in reality the ma- 
jority subscribe is that of National- 
ism. It is a far cry to the bitter 
theological polemics of a former 
time. The dividing line is not now 
between Catholics and other Chris- 
tians but between Catholics and those 
who worship the State. “We have 
no King but Caesar” is still the plea. 
This is the ‘spiritual disease of our 
age. But the exaggerated deference 
paid Governments is but a veiled 
form of the attack on God and His 
Church. 

The doctrine of “the divine right 
of kings” was the direct outcome of 
the Reformation. The absolutism of 
the modern State has borne its in- 
evitable fruit and disclosed its real 
meaning in atheistic Russia. In the 
tyranny which has overtaken that 
country it is possible to see the final 
outcome of tendencies insidiously at 
work elsewhere. Highly significant 
in this connection are the excuses of- 
fered for the religious persecution 
carried on by the Government of 
Mexico and Moscow. In the nature 
of things, the abolition of divine au- 
thority must be followed by the sub- 
stitution of some other authority. 

But this is an old story. It was 
told first in those pages of the New 
Testament which relate how the High 
Priest, in his anxiety to crucify 
Christ, formulated a charge against 
Him of conspiring against Caesar. 

Caesar’s “gratitude” took the form, 
forty years later, of wiping out 
Jerusalem and banishing its populace. 
We may yet see a similar sequel to 
the present flattery of the State. The 
inhabitants of Russia can bear wit- 
ness to the fact that the heel of 
secular Governments unrestrained by 
any higher authority is remarkably 
heavy. 

















VEN without the Papal Army, 

I have a good many scraps 

about soldiers in general. 

The Catholic history of the 
British Army would of course, make 
rather a good section, only it might 
be rather too historical and dry for 
the present collection of scraps. The 
admission in 1836 of Catholic 
priests for the first time as “Acting 
Chaplains,” the appointment in No- 
vember, 1858, of priests as Commis- 
sioned Chaplains, the terrific row that 
there was in the Crimean War about 
allowing priests out there and Car- 
dinal Manning going to the War Of- 
fice about it, and then the fuss there 
was when it was discovered that 
Catholic privates were, through their 
Quarter-Masters, having their pay 
stopped as compulsory contributions 
of “free-will offerings” to Protestant 
Barrack Church decorations—it all 
might make something of a story. 
Only there would be too much of it. 
Let us stick then to our oddments. 
I am better at them. 

Such trifles as St. Anthony of 
Padua seven hundred years after his 
death being adopted by a Portuguese 
Regiment and granted honorary rank 
as Captain by the King of Portugal, 
interest me far more than any real 
history work. And then in 1927 I 
have another card of the Spanish 
Army with troops of the regiment 
of the Prince of the Asturias paying 
the honors due to a Captain-General 
to the statue of Our Lady of Cova- 
donga near Oviedo. I have by the 
way an exact parallel from the Ar- 
gentine, the Blessed Virgin Mary 
ranking as Captain-General in its 
Army too. 

And then the Bishop of Malta al- 
ways counts officially as a Brigadier- 
General of the British Army. Only 
this comes out of history. It was the 
Catholic canon Caruana who, as the 
leading man in the island, was really 
responsible for handing Malta over 
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to England in 1788 and ever since 
then the English have, with excep- 
tions, been particularly anxious to 
conciliate Catholic opinion there. 
During the early occupation of pure- 
ly military government, the Bishop 
was given a military rank so as to 
ensure proper respect from the 
troops. 


The Original Drys 


(= odd Military note of mine 
has it that the present Dry con- 
dition of the United States really 
originated with the American Army. 
It was in 1818, the card says, that 
“temperance” Societies actually start- 
ed in America. There was a tremend- 
ous abuse of spirits amongst the peo- 
ple and Mr. Calhoun, who was the 
American Secretary of War, stopped 
the spirit sale altogether in the Army. 
And that, they say, was the very 
beginning of the whole movement, 
though what on earth the card is do- 
ing in the middle of my Catholic In- 
dex I really do not know. And an- 
other totally useless scrap that I have 
about the U. S. Army is that its first 
Catholic Benevolent Society started 
on January 25, 1874. This was at 
Fort Monroe in Virginia. It is ex- 
traordinarily wonderful what scraps 
a human magpie can collect, once he 
gives his mind to the acquisition of 
the totally useless. 

And then I’ve got scraps like the 
“Virgin Mary’s Bodyguard,” which 
is the nick-name of the English 7th 
Dragoon Guards and dates back to 
1743 when they were really the 
“Fourth Horse.” ‘The regiment had 
been thirty years in Ireland and so 
got a Popish nick-name amongst the 
other troops. And there is the 
“Vesper Hymn” that another of the 
English cavalry regiments plays. It 
disgraced itself in the Peninsular 
Wars by sacking a convent and its 
punishment. doled out by Wellington 
was to play the Hymn at retreat 
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I’ve 
any number of cards like that. Then 
there was Cardinal Skybensky, the 
Archbishop of Prague, and he, be- 
fore receiving Holy Orders had been 


nightly for a hundred years. 


a Dragoon. And another was our 
English Cardinal Howard, and he 
had been a Lifeguardsman. 

And then there are all my cards 
about War Memorials. The window 
in the Carmelite Church in Kensing- 
ton, London, showing Father Knapp 
as an Army Chaplain in the actual 
trenches is not the first of its sort. 
For in the same church over St. 
Joseph’s Altar is a panel showing 
Father Herman ministering to the 
French prisoners at Spandau in the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1871. While 
in St. George’s Cathedral, South- 
wark, is a brass to a Father Wheble 
who was killed at Balaclava in the 
Crimea, a pioneer amongst Catholic 
Chaplains to the English Army. 

Now comes a bit about Napoleon. 
On the fifth of May of each year 
you can visit the Church of the Mis- 
ericordia in Elba and see a casket 
brought out with a bronze reproduc- 
‘tion of the death-mask of the Em- 
peror. And then there will be a 
Requiem Mass for his soul. There 
was a Prince Anatole Demidoff who 
was a connection by marriage of the 
Bonapartes, and when he died he left 
a tiny income of just 500 francs to 
that church. Four hundred francs 
every year was to go to the very 
poor, and one hundred francs for a 
Requiem for the Little Man who was 
once so very great. 


The Papal Colors 


B’ rights I suppose that from 
Army one ought to pass on to 


Navy, only for the moment I cannot 
find the batch of cards supposed to 
deal with the subject. So for a minute 
or two we might perhaps consider 
Flags instead. Now every Catholic 
knows the Papal Colors—yellow and 
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white, of course. Only properly it is 
supposed to be Gold and Silver, and 
this combination of “metal” upon 
“metal” makes, so the scholars who 
understand heraldry say, very poor 
heraldry indeed. For you should not 
charge one metal with another. An 
ermin upon a metal, if you like, but 
not fur upon fur or metal upon 
metal. Only it was in Scripture 
rather than in scholarship that the 
Pope’s Own Colors had their origin: 


“Though ye have lien among the. 


pots, yet ye shall be as the wings 
of a dove covered with silver and her 
feathers with yellow gold.” There is 
this sort of thing in the Psalm, and 
when Jerusalem was rescued by the 
Crusaders from among the “pots” 
of the Saracen it was the gold and 
silver of this verse that were chosen 
for the colors of the Crusaders’ old 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. Centuries 
went by, and the Kingdom fell, but 
the colors survived to pass into the 
Standard of Holy Church and of its 
Holy Father. 


First Papal Flag 


B" not for a very long time. 
for the original Papal Flag 
seems to have been a Red Cross and 
a Red Star ina White Ground. This 
at least, was the flag that the anti- 
quaries say once flew side by side 
with the Three Leopards (they were 
not “Lions” at all) of William the 
Conqueror. At any rate it is the 
flag which was flown at the celebra- 
tions of the Norman Conquest held 
both at Pevensey Castle in England 
and at Falaise in Normandy. And, 
further, the scholars tell us that it 
was this Red and White Flag which 
stood for the Pope up to 1809. It 


was after that and after the Peace ° 


with Napoleon that the Flag was 
changed and that the Yellow and 
White came into being. 

From that date of 1809 down to 
the Fall of the Temporal Power in 
1870, I myself have found no fewer 
than eight separate Flags as flown 
in the old ‘Papal States. There were 
St. Peter and St. Paul on one, and 
that was the ensign of the little 
Navy; then there was the Keys and 
the Crown on another flag, and 
Christ Crucified on yet another. And 
over the Arsenal of Ancona floated 
the Papal Tiara. I found them in a 
very old flag book in the British 
Museum. 

The States of the Church, of 
course, was a very real country. It 
had Protection, by the way, in 1827, 
three quarters of a century or so 
before America ever thought of it. 


And in 1854 it made a very sound 
reciprocal mercantile marine Treaty 
with Great Britain (Parliamentary 
Papers, 72.781). Britain in the same 
year had no less than twelve Con- 
sular Agents in different parts of 
the Papal States. It was not in the 
very least the puppet kingdom of the 
usual lying books. And equally, of 
course, the States of the Church kept 
their Consular Agents in the British 
Ports. The year 1869 was the date 
of their last Consul-General to Eng- 
land. Signor Vicenzo Corsi was his 
name, only he had his office in Gi- 
braltar instead of in London. And 
over all these Consular Offices all 
over the world the Papal Gold and 
Silver would fly. 


Catholic Flags 


tr and down Europe we can find 
flags that commemorate Catho- 
licism. There is the “Dannebrog” of 
Denmark, and then there was the blue 
“Chape de Saint Martin” of the old 
Frankish Kings and the red “Ori- 
flamme” of St. Denis of France. 
And another famous flag of history 
was the “Beau-seant” of the old 
Knights Templar with its white and 
black, “fair and favorable to the 
friends of Christ but black and ter- 
rible to His enemies.” St. Benedict 
flew on the flag of Ragusa in the 
days of its pride of independence, 
and the old standard of Monaco bore 
as “supporters” Two Monks with 
Drawn Swords. We call it Monte 
Carlo today and have ceased to think 
much of Monks in connection with 
it. 

Then there was the flag of Christ 
the King under which some people 
were a year or more ago fighting in 
Mexico, and one of my oddities of 
cards tells about a flag carried by 
an English Pilgrimage in 1873 to 
Paray-le-Monai in France. The Duke 
of Norfolk was on the Pilgrimage, 
but most of the people were poor 
folk from Lancashire and the North 
of England. And to show where 
they had come from and that it was 
a manufacturing district, their poor 
Flag was painted all over with pic- 
tures of blast furnaces and smoking 
chimney stacks. And they left it in 
the Shrine to show that they had 
been there and that Lancashire was 
not entirely Protestant even yet. And 
by this time I am glad to say that 
my family has hunted up my Naval 
Cards which most unfortunately had 
somehow got misplaced. 

My very earliest reference to the 
Papal Navy is of 1329, when Bishop 
Jordanus of Quilon in India writes 


to the Pope and urges him to send 
two galleys to the Indian Ocean “and 
so to catch the Sultan of Egypt in a 
noose.” And then for the next cen- 
tury or so we get just an occasional 
mention of the Papal Galleys. There 
is one in 1369, when Urban V re- 
turns to Rome on an Anconitan Gal- 
ley. (Ancona was one of the ports 
of the old States of the Church and, 
later on, its naval arsenal.) Then in 
1376 we have Gregory XI returning 
from Avignon on another Galley. 
And in 1504 there are two “richly 
laden galleys” (but presumably mer- 
chant ships) belonging to Julius II 
on their way from Genoa to Civita 
Vecchia. Only they never got there. 
That’s how we know about them. Be- 
cause on the way they were pillaged 
by the Pirate Barbarossa. In 1464, 
again, we had Pius II dying at An- 
cona on the eve of setting out for 
the Crusades. And there are plenty 
more such trifling mentions of a 
Papal Navy. 


Battle of Lepanto 


uR first real reference to the 
thing is of October 7, 1571, and 
this was Lepanto, the Naval Battle by 
which Europe was practically saved 
from the Turk. In the scholars’ 
books you will find any amount about 
it, and there is no earthly doubt about 
there being a Papal Navy fighting in 
it. It was, by the way, after this 
Battle of Lepanto that “Help of 
Christians” was added to Our Lady’s 
Litany. 

Then all through the sixteen hun- 
dreds and the seventeen hundreds an 
occasional reference keeps cropping 
up. In the Admiralty Library, Lon- 
don, is a little pamphlet about it (say- 
ing, by the way, that the Papal Navy 
started in 728,) and in the British 
Museum there are two mote. And 
there is an occasional fight against 
the Barbary Pirates or against the 
hated Turk. One of my little notes 
has to do with the Queen Eliza- 
beth of blessed Protestant Memory 
and her asking the Sultan of Turkey 
to join her with his fleet against 
the Spaniards and against the ‘Pope 
“on the ground of their common re- 
ligion as against Idolatry.” My 
reference came from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, but it is not a 
passage that I have ever seen on any 
child’s history dealing with the glo- 
rious reign of the Virgin Queen. 

By the early nineteenth century de- 
tails of the Roman States get clearer. 
They occupied a strip clean across 
the centre of Italy, with Civita Vec- 
chia for the chief port on the western 
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side and Ancona on the eastern. And 
I have a reference of Pius VII as 
a Temporal Sovereign being ordered 
by Napoleon to expel from the Papal 
Ports all ships of Powers inimical to 
France. Which, by the way really, 
meant England. Then I have An- 
cona as the official arsenal and ship- 
building yard of the little Navy, and, 
as there were not enough houses for 
the workmen employed there, the 
Papal Government started to build 
some, letting them at prices which 
the very poor could pay. Living my- 
self as I do in a country which about 
a century later is still talking about 
Building Houses, I was intensely in- 
terested when first I struck the ref- 
erence. 


The Papal Navy 


I COME to the last days of the 
Papal Navy. In 1868 it consisted 
of thirteen vessels, and, in case the 
superstitious leap to the obvious con- 
clusion, they might bear in mind the 
present Pope’s letter on the very 
point of unlucky Thirteens and Fri- 
days! There was a Cardinal who 
acted, so to speak, as Minister of 
Marine, but the little force was ac- 
tually under command of a layman, 
Captain Allessandro Cialdi. There 
were two steam launches and seven 
sailing Guarda Costas or Coast 
Guard boats. Then there were the 
“San Guiseppe” and the “Guasco,” 
both steamers of 30 horsepower and 
carrying two mortars apiece. The 
“Guasco,” by the way, was British- 
built, and there were two more keels, 
the “Archimedes” and the “Papin,” 
both built in England to the order 
of the Papal Navy. Only I cannot 
trace what happened to them, and 
rather guess that they were completed 
too late to be of any service before 
the Fall of the Temporal Power in 
1870. Even without them, however, 
we have added up to eleven boats 
out of our thirteen. Next came the 
“San Pietro,” 40 horsepower and two 
guns, and, last of all, the “Immaco- 
lata Concezione,” the flag-ship and 
pride of the entire little Navy. 

This latter ship had in its way 
an odd history. Built by subscrip- 
tions of Catholics in England, she was 
laid down at the old Thames Iron 
Works, with engines by J. Seaward 
and Company of Millwall. An armed 
screw steam yacht, she was intended 
to act either as a fighting ship or as 
a yacht for His Holiness should the 
crisis pass. There was also an idea 
that in case of actual danger to the 
person of the Pontiff that the ship 
might be handy. (And incidentally, 





with exactly the same idea the French 
Government was persuaded by the 
Empress Eugenie to send the “Ore- 
noque” man-of-war to stand handy 
at Civita Vecchia. Only the Holy 
Father refused to utilize her and to 
desert the city.) 

The “Immacolata Concezione,” if 
anyone wants the details, was of 627 
tons, of 13 knots, and carried eight 
18-pounder guns. And below decks 
she was fitted with extraordinary 
elaboration of gilt and velvet. There 
is a description of her in R. A. 
Fletcher’s “Steam Ships” and also 
in Brassey’s “Sunbeam.” It was in 
1859 that she arrived in Rome, and 
the matter was at the time a busi- 
ness of quite international comment. 
After 1870 she passed into foreign 
hands, and, stripped of her guns and 
gilt and velvet, figured first as the 
“Gitana” and then as the “Loire” as 
an ordinary trading vessel, finally 
finishing her chequered career in the 
January of 1905 by getting herself 
burned to the water’s edge off Phil- 
ippeville on the North African coast. 
So ended an Era. 


The British Navy 


Aw the British Navy I have 
got any number of bits-and-bobs. 
There is, for instance, H.M.S. “De- 
vastation.” She left Portsmouth on 
December 6, 1841, for Palestine, and 
there was afterwards a rude Ques- 
tion about the trip in the House of 
Commons. For she carried on board 
the first Anglican Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem, his lady, one governess, six chil- 
dren, one chaplain, the Reverend T. 
C. Ewald complete with lady and one 
child, and Rabbi Wolff (with his lady 
and two children) and four servants 
to wait on the lot. And the cost to 
the English taxpayer of victualling 
all these persons came to Six hun- 
dred and Twenty-three pounds, Five 
shillings. And some Member of 
Parliament of irreligious tendencies 
wanted to know why. 

But I could have told him myself. 
For the “Anglo-Catholic” Church of 
England entered into an arrangement 
with the Lutheran Church of Prus- 
sia to run a joint See of Jerusalem, 
each party sending out its represen- 
tative alternately. And as the Eng- 
lish had the first “go” so to speak, 
they selected a gentleman who was 
a Converted Jew, thinking him the 
most suitable candidate for the pe- 
culiar difficulties of the new Diocese. 
And his taking a Rabbi with him was 
in its way a not unnatural thing. 
Only I think that they ought to have 
had more than four servants for a 





party so large. Only also it did all 
contrast rather curiously with the 
Catholic Crusaders’ Kingdom of 
Jerusalem and Godfrey de Bouillon 
in 1099 being elected as the first King 
and then refusing to wear a crown 
in the City where his Lord was 
Crucified. Only again, times, of 
course, had changed before we came 
down to the “Devastation.” 

Speaking of Portsmouth where the 
Episcopal Party sailed from, one of 
my cards has quite a bit to say about 
the “Portsmouth Certificates” of the 
eighteenth century British Navy. The 
point was that the law forbade any 
officer to join his ship without a 
certificate of having received the 
Holy Communion according to the 
forms of the Church of England as 
by Law Established, and most of 
them got their certificates at the very 
last moment before sailing from 
Portsmouth parish church. This was 
the theory of the thing, but in prac- 
tice it was not always obeyed. 

There is at least one perfectly de- 
finite record of a case where a naval 
officer who happened to be a Cath- 
olic put in an entire life service with 
the Fleet and only retired when 
forced by the loss of a leg. When, 
however, the question of pension 
arose, it was pointed out by My 
Lords of the Admiralty that no 
“Portsmouth certificate” could be 
found amongst the officer’s papers, 
that as a Roman Catholic he had had 
no business to have been aboard at 
all, and that, therefore, no question 
of compensation could ever possibly 
be considered. He had in fact for a 
life-time been practically in the posi- 
tion of a stowaway, and it was only 
the generosity of the English Ad- 
miralty that hindered him from be- 
ing severely punished for his serious 
breach of regulations. 


Catholics in the Navy 


Wis as late as 1807 the ques- 
tion of Catholics holding com- 
missions in the Services came up be- 
fore Parliament, Mr. (Percival stated 
that, “while he would never restrain 
the free exercise of religious wor- 
ship in any individual,” he felt it 
might be of the utmost danger to 
the State to “allow Roman Catholics 
to serve as commissioned officers in 
the Navy.” In the case, for instance, 
of any invasion by a French force, he 
felt that it “would not be so vigor- 
ously repelled by a Roman Catholic 
captain and crew as by a Protestant 
captain and crew.” So that was that, 
and most interesting it all is. 
Curiously enough, Masefield in his 
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“Sea Life in Nelson’s Time” has it 
that, “the only good ships in our 
fleets were built by French and 
Spanish hands,” and then of course, 
captured. It was, he says, “a queer 
Irish genius named Mullins who had 
settled in Spain who was the mas- 
ter shipwright responsible for the 
Spanish fleet.” Then as we had got 
the better discipline we generally 
captured the French and Spanish 
ships, manned them with British 
crews and sent them out again to 
fight on our own side. But it makes 
a queer side-light on history to think 
of a Trafalgar really won by a 
Catholic Irishman of the name of 
Mullins. 


Admiral Nelson 


Fre the Hero of Trafalgar I 
have a little story which might 
have its. interest to Catholic readers. 
Before beginning it is fair to say that 
i have lifted it wholesale out of G. 
Lathom Browne, “Nelson: His Pub- 
lic and Private Life.” In September, 
1798, he says, the Admiral was at 
the Hamiltons’ house in Naples, 
when he was approached by an Eng- 
lish-speaking Franciscan, Father Mc- 
Cormick, who congratulated him up- 
on his Victory of the Nile. “What 
you have done,” he said, “is great. 
Sut you will do a greater thing. You 
will take Rome with your ships.” 

The prophecy was so obviously 
ridiculous that Nelson forgot all 
about it until a year later when it 
remembered itself by coming true. 
For after the British blockade of 
Civita Vecchia, the French agreed to 
evacuate both that port and Rome 
itself. The surrender was signed by 
the French General Grenier aboard 
H.M.S. “Culloden,” and as its re- 
sult Captain Louis of the “Minotaur” 
was rowed up the Tiber itself in his 
barge, hoisted the English flag, and 
temporarily constituted himself Gov- 
ernor of the Eternal City. Nelson 
literally had taken Rome with his 
ships. 

Written in the October of 1799 
from Port Mahon, a letter of his 
stresses the fulfilment of the curious 
prophecy, and again in the June of 
1800 he writes to the Pope himself 
about it. “Although,” wrote Lord 
Nelson, “I do not believe that the 
Father had the gift of prophecy, yet 
his guess was so extraordinary and 
has turned out so exactly, that I 
could not on my conscience avoid 
telling Your Holiness of it.” It made 
an odd card for my little collection. 
And somewhere, if only I can find 
them, I have some more Prophecies 


that Came True. 

And then in 1567 I have the ener- 
getic Queen Elizabeth again, this 
time as unofficially borrowing two 
ships-of-war from our own English 
Navy and sending them out on an 
entirely private venture to be used 
in the Slave Trade. Their names 
were the “Minion” of 250 tons and 
the “Jesus of Lubeck” of 700 tons. 
Because I particularly noticed it. The 
idea may have been (Protestant, but 
it looked odd to say the least of it. 
We shall come back to the Slave busi- 
ness later on. It was, of course, a 
business. 

One more little oddity under the 
English Navy concerns Father John 
Barrow, a Lancashire priest of the 
mid-seventeen hundreds. Because, 
before he had become a priest, he had 
been a sailor. As a boy, they had 
“pressed” him for the Navy and he 
had done seven years in a man-of- 
war and then only escaped by swim- 
ming ashore. And I have one little 
scrap about the French Navy. On 
November 30, 1831, there were land- 
ed at Cork sixty-four Trappists from 
France. The French Government 
had herded them up in France, 
pushed them aboard the French man- 
of-war frigate “Hebé” and then 
dumped them out in Ireland. And 
these were the Fathers who present- 
ly established themselves at Mount 
Melleray near Waterford. Where, of 
course, they are there still. Only I 
cannot make out by what right a 
French frigate had to come into Cork 
Harbor. Nor does my index tell me. 


Two U. S. Ships 


NE last card that we will deal with 

now has to do with two U. S. 
warships, the “Jamestown” and the 
“Macedonian” and nobody today has 
ever heard of them, though in their 
time, small and rather insignificant 
ships as they were, they created 
quite a sensation. And it is a good 
thing that I remembered about them, 
for they are indexed neither under 
Navy nor under U.S.A., but under 
Souperism. 

This concerns the Famine Year of 
1847 in Ireland, when the potato 
crop was blighted by some disease, 
when the poor Irish were feeding on 
sea-weed, on the boiled-down car- 
casses of dead donkeys, on anything 
that they could get; and when they 
were not feeding at all, they were 
dying instead ; when those who could 
leave their country left it, and when 
of those who could not leave it, over 
a million died of sheer starvation; 
and when the Reverend Hugh 


M’Neill preached at St. Jude’s Prot- 
estant Church in Liverpool on the 
calamity that had befallen the “Sis- 
ter Island,” the reverend gentleman 
taking as his theme “The Famine 
—God’s Rod for Popery.” This, 
then, was the date of my Souperism 
card 


Meaning of Souperism 


figs word primarily derives itself, 
of course, from the soup with 
which various Committees, when the 
emergency was realized, fed out to 
the starving Irish. And by and by 
the British Government after vari- 
ous Reports and Committees and 
Sub-Committees decided that there 
really was something in the famine, 
and out of all the millions upon mil- 
lions of people in the world selected 
a Monsieur Soyer as a proper person 
to deal with the alleged starvation. 

M. Soyer, of course, was an ex- 
traordinary famous French chef em- 
ployed first by one and then by an- 
other of the wealthiest Clubs in 
London’s West End and was, there- 
fore, obviously the suitable expert to 
deal wholesale with some millions of 
the very poorest Irish so starving as 
to eat dead donkeys. And various 
Committees congratulated themselves 
upon having taken the right steps in 
a trying emergency. Monsieur Soy- 
er also congratulated himself, be- 
cause it was hinted in various quar- 
ters that if he found (as he would 
find) some method of coping with 
the Irish Famine a knighthood or at 
least a title of some sort might easily 
be found for him. 

And accordingly he sat down to 
consider the problem of how to keep 
body and soul together in the maxi- 
mum number of Irish at the mini- 
mum cost to the tax-payer. And 
after a proper interval the result of 
his cogitations came to light and it 
was Soup. Nor was it until a low- 
class and radical newspaper, with no 
respect for Powers or West End 
chefs, had investigated the famine re- 
cipe and had found it to consist of 
“Two ounces of dripping fat to two 
gallons of water” that M. Soyer and 
his panygeric disappeared from pub- 
lic expectation. And the disappoint- 
ed Government retired to consider 
other plans. 

Meantime the Irish were dying. 
And with no State Relief all sorts 
and conditions of Societies stepped 
into the breach. And they all gave 
Soup. Now one or two gave it with- 
out conditions of any sort—and no- 
tably the Society of Friends—but for 
the most part the gift of the Soup 
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was accompanied by the condition 
that the recipient should give up the 
practice of Popery and accept instead 
the Pure Christianity of the Soup 
Givers. And there were very dis- 
tressing stories of mothers taking the 
stuff for their little ones and then 
dying themselves rather than apos- 
tatize from the Church of their 
fathers. But on the whole some of 
the Societies were quite moderately 
successful. One, for instance, re- 
ceiving £3,557-1-9 in subscriptions 
boasted that the Soup had actually 
only cost them £382-0-11, the balance 
being profitably expended in further 
relief towards those who had allowed 


themselves to be “converted.” It is 
from this that arises the word Soup- 
erism, and it was once a word quite 
well known in Catholic Ireland. 
And the point of the “James- 
town” and the “Macedonian” comes 
in like this. Because while the fa- 
mine and the Souperism were at their 
very worst, and while the Protestant 
Divines were talking about “God’s 
Rod” and Monsieur Soyer was think- 
ing out recipes with his two ounces 
of dripping fat, the American Gov- 
ernment sent across their two little 
warships to Ireland, and they were 
both chock-a-block full of provisions. 
They charged nothing to anybody, 


nor did they want anybody to thank 
them. Nor were there any condi- 
tions of any sort about religion. 

In case by any miracle anyone is 
in the very least interested, I am 
English and not Irish and not 
American. But I should like the 
American “Jamestown” and “Mace- 
donian” to be remembered. And so 
I have done my best to tell the little 
story of two very little ships. 





This is the fourth installment of 
John Gibbons’ interesting “My Card- 
Index on the Loose.” Another chap- 
ter will appear in the December issue. 

d. 


Che Greased Pole of Progress 


A Study in Human Nature 
By -A. LONGFELLOW FISKE 


HERE is at least one solid 

truth that the World War has 

taught us, or at least should 

have taught us. While it may 
not have made the world “safe 
for democracy,” it has brought home 
to the thinking and discerning ones 
the fact that man, after all, is more 
or less of a “Humpty-dumpty” who 
sits on the wall of civilization and 
is perfectly capable of “taking a 
great fall.” 

That’s what the World War was 
—a “great fall.” It illustrated the 
truth that human nature is a sort of 
Vesuvius that can “erupt” occasion- 
ally and spill a lot of blood, hate and 
passion. Of course it is just as 
capable of noble achievements, of 
cultural and benevolent accomplish- 
ments; but always the slumbering 
“brute” is to be considered. 

Angel and brute, that seems to be 
Man, and a rather wierd combina- 
tion! 

The doctrine of “Original Sin” is 
thoroughly scientific, and has been 
recognized, though under other cog- 
nomens perhaps, by the wise of all 
times. Montaigne paid his tribute to 
it when he observed whimsically that 
“there isn’t a man living but that 
has deserved hanging at least a doz- 
en times in his life!” 

This is the dark side of human 
nature. And we find that many of 
our present-day thinkers are pessimis- 


tic as to man’s chance of ever over- 
coming and chaining the brute pas- 
sions that make a fool of him and 
bring tragedy into human life. Even 
the confirmed optimist Emerson, had 
to observe that “man is a God play- 
ing the fool.” 

Well, what can be done about it? 
Civilization, with all of its “culture,” 
remains the unhappy hunting-ground 
of selfish human vultures who make 
existence sordid and a ceaseless grind 
and struggle. “Never has _ beast 
hunted beast as man has hunted 
man,’ says a modern cynic, and 
there is something in it, though it is 
only a small part of the story. There 
exists, truly, as Henry Van Dyke puts 
it, “a twist to human nature,” some- 
thing in the very marrow of hu- 
manity that gores the soul and churns 
trouble and multiplies grief. The 
brute in man persists in spite of 
education, and jails and prisons as 
well as insane asylums continue to 
dot the map along with cathedrals 
and churches. 

What can be done about it? Is 
man’s case a hopeless one, is he 
chained to his lower instincts, are 
his wings clipped, and is he doomed 
to walk the earth a victim of his 
“human nature,” to be the blue-rib- 
bon, prize-winning exhibit of this 
wierd combination of a god and a 
ce done up in the self-same pack- 
ager 


There are two answers to this 
momentous question which we might 
consider, and which might throw 
light upon the subject. They are 
utterly at variance, and one is abys- 
mally pessimistic and the other is 
triumphantly optimistic. 


| us look at the first answer, the 
pessimistic one. Advanced today 
by modern philosophers, it is an echo 
of the cynics and the stoics of Greek 
times and of Schopenhauer and 
Voltaire of a more recent day. It is 
the declaration that human nature, 
being as it is, cannot be perceptibly 
improved and that human history is 
doomed to remain a blotted, blood- 
bespattered page of war, crime and 
depravity. 

A Clarence Darrow, that eight-cyl- 
inder brain which runs without two 
of its cylinders working—those of 
Faith and Hope being so stuffed with 
the carbon. of materialism and ra- 
tionalism that they cannot function 
—declares that man is a mere ma- 
chine and is held in the grip of his 
“instincts” and is the servile slave 
of his nervous system. He is the 
advocate of a new fatalism, that of a 
false science, which is false because 
it excludes both God and the Soul in 
its reckoning of human behavior. It 
is the “mechanistic” theory, and it is 
the quintessence of futility. It 
plunges man into the black limbo of 
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his own helplessness, or into the 
prison-cell of a self-accepted slavery. 
It means that man, in the midst of 
the fight, capitulates, or retires from 
the firing-line, and ignominiously 
surrenders to his age-old enemy and 
voluntarily wears the ball and chain 
of serfdom; that is, his higher and 
better nature accepts the terms of 
his lower nature and surrenders with- 
out calling upon the reinforcements 
of God and the Divine potentialities 
of the Soul which, working with his 
intelligence, his reason and will, are 
capable of fighting the good fight and 
winning a glorious victory. Thus 
the theory of the mechanists is the 
white flag of surrender in the age- 
long moral and spiritual battle, and 
it is a fatalism far more terrible to 
contemplate than the theological 
“predestination” of John Calvin. 

I remember a conversation I had 
once with Mr. Darrow. He spilled so 
much gloom that momentarily I 
thought I was lost in a thick fog, 
ind, worse than that, flying in one, 
for I felt that I was not standing 
or walking but that the very founda- 
tion had been removed from under 
my feet ; I was floating in thin air and 
mist; indeed, I might have been lost 

one of those treacherous “air- 
pockets” encountered by the aviator, 
ind forced down, down to drop into 
the ocean of oblivion. For, in Mr. 
Darrow’s presence, when talking 
philosophy or religion, the atmos- 
phere is a perfect vacuum and there 

nothing for one’s propeller to 
lutch or hold on to—you can only 
drop, while your soul is sick! Upon 
this particular occasion, Mr. Dar- 
ow’s pessimism was opaque; you 
ould have cut it with a knife. I 
was so impressed that I went home 
und wrote some verses descriptive 
of the man’s outlook on life, and sent 
them to him with the comment, “Mr. 
Darrow, I believe this is a true state- 
ment of your philosophy.” Each 
stanza ended with the glum refrain 

But why grieve, 

here’s nothing to do but to live. 
Mr. Darrow replied promptly, “Your 
poem ought to be published, it ex- 
presses my ideas exactly,” or some- 
thing to that effect. 


sig ERE are many advocates of this 
philosophy these days, and their 
views are perfectly logical, when 
ne considers life apart from God 
amd denies that man is an immor- 
tal Soul. There can be but one con- 
clusion, a conclusion which would 
lrive me if not to debauchery, to 
suicide, and which, indeed, is doing 


that very thing today for thousands. 

There are other “modern think- 
ers” who do not go quite as far as 
Mr. Darrow or Mr. Mencken or 
Theodore Dreiser, but yet are quite 
as pessimistic in their views con- 
cerning man and his future. They 
are not so grossly materialistic or 
atheistic, having glimmerings of 
spiritual truth, but are still lost in 
the fog of a nebulous, inchoate 
philosophy. They are inclined to 
think that man is something more 
than a beast, having perhaps latent 
divine possibilities; but, well, there 
is human nature with all of its foib- 
les and crimes, and what are you 
going to do with it, indeed what can 
you do with it? 

Waldo Frank, for instance, raises 
this plaintive cry. He is a “human- 
ist.’ I suppose, but hardly of the 
spiritual discernment of Paul Elmer 
More. He declares that the situa- 
tion is practically unimprovable; that 
everything has been done for man 
than can be done, but that he re- 
mains just as he always was, a fan- 
tastic conglomeration of good and 
bad impulses. Humanity’s future is 
a big question mark, and progress is 
a sort of greased pole which man 
just simply cannot mount and sur- 
mount, for with every desperate 
lurch upward he provokingly slides 
back a notch or two! And the small- 
town printer was wiser than he knew 
when he “set up” an editorial with 
a typographical error in referring to 
the local village as a “half-divilized 
community!” That has always been 
the tragedy of civilization! And all 
the trouble lies with this stubborn, 
atavistic human nature of ours! And 
so Mr. Frank shakes his head du- 
biously when he contemplates man- 
kind. 

Mr. Frank declares that our 
“moral failures” have caused us to 
be suspicious of everyone’s sincerity, 
and that we are all guilty of moral 
turpitude, and that, therefore, it is 
increasingly difficult to organize men 
and women into groups for almost 
any purpose at all, simply because 
everybody suspects everybody else 
and questions his sincerity. Being 
more or less hypocrites ourselves, we 
suspect that others are quite as two- 
faced as we! He pleads for a 
serious attempt to “re-build person- 


‘ ality,” and states that it is in this 


realm above all others—in that of 
character building—that we need an 
“applied science” that will enable us 
to control, subdue, and direct human 
nature, which still remains, with all 
of our culture and education, a stub- 


born vine which refuses to be trained 
upon any man-made trellis. Frank 
sees man a human illustration of 
Vachel Lindsay’s “broncho that 
wouldn’t be broken of dancing.” 

But what can be done about it? 
Mr. Frank insists that all remedies 
so far have failed, that human na- 
ture remains human nature still, and 
that neither the Buddhist Yogi nor 
St. Paul’s doctrine of Grace, can have 
any decisive effect or result. Every- 
thing has failed—ancient religions 
have failed; philosophy has failed; 
education has failed; even Christian- 
ity has failed! 

Here, then, is the first answer to 
the question, What can be done with 
human nature? It is negative and 
seems to be framed in the language 
of despair. Everything has been 
tried, and they have all failed. Then, 
what can we do next? Will the 
formula of Walter Lippman’s stoi- 
cal “indifferentism” accomplish the 
desired result? Is there any solution 
at all to this centuries-old problem? 


Sars significant fact about these 
wise remarks of present-day 
thinkers, is, that they have really 
failed to find the key or the solution 
to their problem; or rather, have 
over-looked that key or solution when 
they have had it within their grasp. 

And this brings us to the second 
answer to Our momentous question, 
and to the true one. From an abys- 
mal pessimism we pass to a trium- 
phant optimism, which is the an- 
swer of Christianity and the Church 
to the old, old question regarding 
human nature. 

Christianity says that the beast, 
the brute in man, can be subdued 
and transformed, and, just to show 
how modern it is as a philosophical 
system, it utilizes in these modern 
days for the understanding of the 
modern man, that distinctly present- 
day psychological phrase, “subli- 
mate,” which means the lifting of 
the lower instincts to higher purposes 
and functions. Thus we say that, as 
the socialized man “sublimates” the 
“drive,” the “libido,” of sex, attach- 
ing it to a worthy ambition, so Chris- 
tianity is able to lift a man’s natural 
brute impulses into those higher 
realms of altruism, character build- 
ing, and the training of the will. 
Really, one of the greatest marvels 
of Christianity is its modernity, the 
fact that it is more than a system of 
theology, is an actual workable for- 
mula for the constructing of charac- 
ter, and is scientific and psychologi- 
cal. Saint Paul’s doctrine of Grace, 
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supernatural as it is, is not only 
theological, it is psychological, and 
illustrates a principle of Divine psy- 
chology, which we still know little 
of, but is God’s way of dealing with 
the slumbering soul and fanning it 
into a flame which consumes the 
dross of our carnal natures. 


A“ this may’ sound like a preach- 
ment, mere “theory.” Then, let 
us go further and make a still 
stronger statement, which is this, that 
what Christianity claims for its pow- 
er to save and transform human na- 
ture, is not “mere theory” but is 
demonstrated fact. That is, it has 
been proven over and over again, in 
history, and is being proved today, 
that the Pauline doctrine of Grace 
works, does actually save and recon- 
struct human lives. 

Mr. Frank and the others are “all 
wet” when they aver that Saint 
Paul’s doctrine of Grace has “failed.” 
It has never failed when it has been 
conscientiously tried and thoroughly 
applied. We need only to look at 
the Saints. What a galaxy, what a 
constellation of luminous lights in 
the spiritual firmament—men and 
women, many of them martyrs, who, 
to use Dr. Fosdick’s phrase, took 
Jesus “in earnest” and seriously went 
to work to tame their human nature 
and make it Christ-like. They suc- 
ceeded. Of course they succeeded, 
they couldn’t help but succeed for 
they were working with God and not 
against Him, and “one with God is a 
majority.” 

Human nature certainly isn’t all 
bad. It has marvelous possibilities 
of spiritual and moral perfection. 

Thus, there is only one infallib'e 
solution to the human nature prob- 
lem, and that is the Christian solu- 
tion. It takes the “hopeful” view, 
and it has a right to do this for it 
has proven repeatedly that there is 
latent good and nobility in man that 
is only waiting to be quickened. 
Countless witnesses have we, can- 
onized and uncanonized, to the power 
of Christ to make Saints out of just 
ordinary folks. 

We know that the Atlantic ocean 
can be crossed by aeroplane because 
it has been done; we know that there 
are miracles of science because we 
have seen and heard them; and in the 
same sense we know that human na- 
ture can be engrafted by the Divine 
nature and made Christlike, because 
Church History gives us the lives of 
the Saints and we actually see in men 
and women close to us, splendid ex- 
amples of noble Christian character. 


This isn’t a matter of speculation; 
it is a matter of fact; it is observable. 

To quote Mr. Darrow again, he 
probably thought he had made a 
clever remark when he observed once 
that, “It used to be punishable by 
death for anybody to be a Christian, 
but we don’t need this law now for 
there aren’t any!” Such a remark is 
altogether too general, it covers too 
much ground. It is exaggeration. 

We have got to admit, however, 
that the taming and reconstructing 
of human nature is a big job. It is 
serious business. To become a Saint, 
or even a reasonably good Christian 
and Catholic, is a real achievement, 
and it cannot be accomplished by an 
indifferent attending to one’s relig- 
ious duties. A man cannot become a 
great athlete, a Jones in golf, a Babe 
Ruth in baseball, without being will- 
ing to pay the price of severe disci- 
pline, sacrifice, and hard work. The 
price of perfection in anything is the 
same. And if this is true in all de- 
partments of human endeavor, it is 
still truer in the realm of the Soul 
and character building. 

The Saints prove that it can be 
done! The religious in our various 
Orders prove it can be done. They 
are living examples of the power of 
Grace to save, redeem, uplift, and 
“sublimate” the impulses and pas- 
sions of the flesh. They are living 
witnesses to the power of God. 

The Saints prove that it can be 
done! Read the story of Saint Ig- 
natius Loyola, that proud, worldly, 
pugnacious little soldier of Spain 
who, lying on a bed of illness, began 
to read the lives of the Saints and, 
by the Grace of God, was made into 
a valiant soldier of the Cross and 
became the founder of a great Order 
of the Catholic Church. . Read the 
life of Saint Augustine, one of the 
preéminent scholars and theologians 
of the Church, who, in his early life 
was licentious and pleasure-loving, 
and, even when torn by temptation 
after having seen the vision of Christ 
and he had resolved to become a 
Christian, persisted in the battle of 
curbing his lower impulses. That re- 
cent biography of Saint Augustine, 
written by Papini, dramatically 
shows that the victory was not with- 
out struggle and heroic effort. 


Really, we cannot wonder that the 
philosophers and thinkers have be- 
come discouraged when they have 
contemplated humanity and the de- 
fects of human nature. Looking at 
just one side they have naturally 
magnified its importance; but civili- 


zation has always been more or less 
of an anomoly. 

It is certainly not an inapt simile 
of human progress to compare it with 
the greased pole which one can climb 
only with the greatest difficulty, in- 
cessantly slipping back and winning 
each inch of the ascent by titanic 
effort. Some fall and fall, and, roll- 
ing in the dirt, get up and try again» 
and again. Perhaps the dirt of earth 
clinging to their souls helps them, 
for it affords a friction when they 
mount the pole for the nth time and 
desperately fight for their salvation, 
to rise above the sins of their car- 
nal nature! 


} fy most assuredly is a fight. But it 
can be won for countless souls 
have proved it. And the Catholic 
Church provides the “helps” which 
make the victory possible. She is our 
Mother who follows us from birth to 
our graves, She gives us the Sacra- 
ments, the inspiration of the Saints, 
and every good Catholic knows what 
the Church is able to do for him if he 
will but avail himself of Her Divine 
assistance. 

I can see why a pagan soul never 
succeeds in climbing the pole of 
spiritual and moral progress, thus 
winning his salvation; and I can sec 
why a Protestant might also fail, for 
he is deprived of so many of the 
“helps” and supernatural means of 
Grace; but, what excuse has a Cath- 
olic?—none! Holy Church is pre- 
pared to stand by him to the end, 
nurturing his embryonic spiritual life 
until it grows into a strong, healthy, 
vigorous plant. 

We Catholics accept the “problem 
of human nature” with the philoso- 
phers and thinkers of yesterday and 
today, but we know that we have 
the key and the cure—in Christ and 
His Divinely established Church. 





Falsehood is never so successful 
as when she baits her hook with 
truth, and no opinions so fatally mis- 
lead us as those that are not wholly 
wrong, as no watches so effectually 
deceive the wearer as those that are 
sometimes right——CoLTon. 





A right mind and generous affec- 
tion hath more beauty and charms 
than all other symmetries in the 
world besides and a grain of honesty 
and native worth is of more value, 
than all the adventitious ornaments, 
estates or preferments, for the sake 
of which some of the better sort so 
often turn knaves.—SHAFTESBURY. 








Belinda’s 
Only~ 


By NELL 
HANSON 


HAT way will I tell him 
adhd at all, an’ him away 
there an’ that lonely 
an’ sad! What will I 
at all! It’s more than annywan 
| do, to be writin’ him bad news 
like of this.” 
Bridget O’Connell’s shrimp-like 
zure, looking even smaller and more 
significant than usual in a tight fit- 
ng black dress, was sunk into a low 
1ir before her cabin door. Her 
ide-set brown eyes, that ordinarily 
‘id so much of the affectionate, in- 
lligent wistfulness of the spaniel, 
vere full of tears. Against her lit- 
le black bodice she pressed an open 
tter, written in a large, sprawling, 
intidy writing. An envelope, ad- 
lressed: “Miss O’Connell, Dunmally 
Road, Kilbray, Co. Clare, Ireland,” 
y on the ground. It had a Canadian 
amp, set crookedly. 
The quiet munching of two cows 
came to Bridget from the little bit 
f stony field across the road—her 
ld now; her two little brown cows; 
ers only, that had lately been hers 
| Belinda’s. Everything that had 
n Belinda’s was now hers; every- 
ng, even to this love-letter, Be- 
nda’s first, that had come too late 
* her to open; had come in fact 
very day they nailed the coffin 
r her slim, golden beauty. Poor 
Belinda! How strong and free and 
1y she was, even that day that Pad- 
Stack had left for Canada. How 
had danced, and sobbed and 
lanced again, all through that long 
ght before he went away. 
Bridget had watched her swinging 
»wn the road to the station, beside 
the other women crowding 
out, keening bitterly. Bridget had 
ot been able to go and keen for 
‘addy Stack. Instead, when the 








When she had finished 
her letter, she climbed 
down carefully to the 
pool. Stooping over, she 
gazed long at her reflec- 
tion. It was not reassur- 
ing. She gave a deep 
sigh. Bending still lower, 
she bathed face and 
hands in the magic 
water. 


eas 














dancing and drinking were over, and 
it was time for them all to leave for 
the station, she had slipped out of 
the house and hidden herself. They 
had called once or twice, perfunc- 
torily. Paddy, a little unsteady on 
his feet, had come himself to the 
door and looked out, calling: “Biddy! 
Where are ye, asthore! I’m to be 
goin’ now, they say.” But he did not 
bother to come and look for her. Be- 
linda was waiting for him. Present- 
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ly Bridget had seen them all tramp- 
ing down the road to the station. She 
had gone back then, and busied her- 
self tidying up the mess in the cabin. 


Bux returned very pale. She 
had shut the door on all sympa- 
thetic intruders, saying: “I’m wantin’ 
no wan but yerself, Biddy darlin’.” 
And Bridget had comforted her as 
best she might. Four weeks later 


Belinda was lying dead of a terrible 
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sickness the doctor called, “new 
moaner.” 

Bridget pressed the letter tighter 
against her breast. 

“Poor Paddy! An’ him that sick 
for home,” she whispered. She 
rocked to and fro, moaning a little. 
“Me poor Paddy!” she said to her- 
self again. 


S% gave a furtive glance round; 
then, lifting the letter, kissed it 
—a little, light, shy kiss, right- on 
the large sprawling signature. Self- 
conscious color rose in her sallow 
cheeks. She pushed the letter hur- 
riedly into its envelope, and, rising, 
laid it on the shelf that held her lit- 
tle bits of crockery. 

She brought paper and pen and ink 
—Belinda’s paper, pale pink, bought 
with such care for writing to Paddy 
when he should have sent his ad- 
dress. She began: 

“Dear Paddy,” in spidery writing, 
not unlike Paddy’s own, only three 
sizes smaller. 

There she stuck, chewing the new 
red pen, tears streaming down her 
cheeks—hot tears, for Belinda, so 
lonely now in the cabin; but most of 
all hot tears for Paddy, heartsick for 
Kilbray and his sweetheart, out there 
on a farm near Winnipeg. “There’s 
no wan here only strangers an not a 
girl yed look twice at,” he had writ- 
ten. She wondered vaguely what kind 
of people they could be. She took the 
pen suddenly from her mouth, con- 
tritely examining its chewed end. 
Then she remembered it was her pen 
now. Everything hers that once had 
been Belinda’s— everything except 
Belinda’s beauty and her sweetheart. 
Those were Belinda’s only, dead or 
alive. And those were the only two 
possessions of Belinda’s that Bridget 
had ever even faintly coveted. 

Those she had longed for with a 
hopeless ache, ever since she had 
severally become aware of their ex- 
istence; had longed for Belinda’s 
pale, clear skin and golden hair, al- 
most as far back as she could re- 
member anything, having been a 
child with an abnormal love of 
beauty ; had longed for Paddy ever 
, Since she had first spied his long, 
lean form working on the hard court 
at the new tennis club, where Be- 
linda cooked and Bridget waited at 
table and made out the bills. They 
had wanted pretty Belinda to wait 
at table. But she was stupid and 
muddled the orders and bills. So 
they put her to help with the cook- 
ing, and engaged Bridget, who was 


clever and never made muddles. 


It had been a quick courtship, Be- 
linda’s and Paddy’s,—love at first 
sight. But three weeks after she 
had promised to marry him, he had 
started for Canada. He had come 
from Kerry, to work on the tennis 
court. When it was finished he 
could find no work in Kilbray, and, 
restless always and of an adventur- 
ous mind, he had longed for a new 
start somewhere. Already he was 
restless again, longing for home and 
Belinda. Bridget could hardly bear 
to think of him out there, so 
wretchedly unhappy. Her keen im- 
agination pictured him vividly. To 
think of his reading her melancholy 
news of Belinda’s death was unen- 
durable. By and bye, when he was 
happier and making friends, she 
might not find it so hard to tell him. 
But she must answer the letter now. 
Every day she had put off writing, 
and now ten days had gone since Be- 
linda had died. Things always 
seemed easier “tomorrow” or “next 
week,” she thought ruefully. 

She sat there a very long time. 
The cows had ceased their munching 
and were still. There was no sound 
in the tiny room except the occas- 
ional chirping of a cricket some- 
where, and the soft sizzle of the turf 
fire. 

At last she got up and shut the 
door. Then to the sounds of cricket 
and fire was added the slow, pains- 
taking scratching of her pen. 

“Dear Paddy,” she wrote, “I’m 
that lonely for you, you'can’t think. 
I’m missing you day an’ night an’ 
praying for you, me darling. All 
Kilbray is as lonely as the wide 
wurld itself widout you. It’s as 
lonely as a seagul away on the top 
of a grate wave that I am. If only 
the wave wud carry me over the sea 
to you me darling. I’m well, as I 
hope this finds yourself. Write soon, 
I will be looking for a letter every 
week,” 

Slowly she wrote: “Your loving 
sweetheart.” 

Then, still more slowly, with shak- 
ing hand, she signed the name: “Be- 
linda.” 

She addressed the envelope, her 
hand still shaking. 

“IT mane it, me darlin’. It’s thrue, 
every word of it, from Bridget,” she 
whispered. 

She put her letter beside his on 
the shelf with the crockery. Tomor- 
row she would take it into Kilbray 
to the post office. Mary Murphy, the 

.postmistress, would think she was 
writing the bad news to Paddy. Well, 
very soon she would write him that 


his dear Belinda had just died. 

So began slow torture and queer 
joy. Every week came Paddy’s let- 
ters, addressed to: “Miss O’Connell.” 
Torture of pain, this intimate revela- 
tion of his love for Belinda. Torture 
of fear that one day, before she 
should have gathered courage to tell 
him might come a letter addressed: 
“Miss Belinda O’Connell.” Weekly 
torture of fear, guilt, and self-con- 
sciousness in front of Mary Mur- 
phy—Mary Murphy whose small 
cruel eyes saw more of other peo- 
ple’s business than any other pair of 
eyes in Kilbray; queer, almost in- 
toxicating, pleasure in the laborious 
writing of those long weekly letters 
—letters into which her quick, vivid 
mind and passionate heart managed 
to infuse an appealing, tender beauty, 
in spite of the fact that she had never 
written a letter in her life before. 

One day early in October, about 
four months after Paddy had gone, 
when the autumn gales were strong, 
and the great waves were dashing 
over the sea wall, so that she found 
it hard to plant her small frame firmly 
against the wind, she made her way 
to the post office. Mary Murphy 
looked at her oddly, suspiciously. 
There was no doubt about it. 

“There is. There’s a letter for 
ye,” she said grudgingly, her pierc- 
ing eyes fixed on Bridget. She hand- 
ed it slowly across the untidy counter, 
over which she sold groceries as well 
as postage stamps. “It’s a queer 
thing, him to be writin’ ye every 
week, an’ him that daft about yer 
poor sister Belinda. An’ it’s a queer 
thing, moreover, him to be putting 
‘Miss O’Connell’ an’ never ‘Miss 
Bridget,” she finished with slow 
emphasis. 

Bridget’s eyes shifted uneasily 
under that gimlet gaze. Painful color 
came into her cheeks. But she drew 
herself up with all the dignity at her 
command, and said, an unusual 
sharpness in her voice, “An’ amn’t I 
‘Miss O’Connell’ now? Why in the 
wurld wud he put ‘Miss Bridget’ 
when there’s no wan there but me- 


self ?” 


M* MvuRPHY shrugged her 
shoulders. “It’s aisy forgettin’ 


them that’s dead, God help them,” 
she said, with a condemnatory sniff. 

Bridget felt her legs quaking mis- 
erably as she walked out of the post 
office. Carrying her letter tight in 
her small hot hand, she made her way 
to the shore. Clambering over slip- 
pery rocks, brown with seaweed, and 
flecked with yellowish foam, she 
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reached a small sheltered ledge of 
rock, where the October sun still 
shone strong and warm. It was one 
of her favorite reading places. Be- 
yond and below this ledge was a 
small dark pool, that the fishermen 
rid was a “Wishing Pool.” When 
had finished her letter, she 
climbed down carefully to the pool. 
Stooping over, she gazed long at 
her reflection. It was not reassuring. 
She gave a deep sigh. Bending still 
lower, she bathed face and hands in 
the magic water. 

“It’s a great big fool I am, to be 
she thought. “An’ what am 
[ wishin’ for anyway, when next 
week I’m to tell him about Belinda.” 

\ll the same, she took a large 
stone, and tying it and her letter 
securely together, dropped them into 
the deepest part of the pool. 

“Annyway, I’m wishin’ Mary 
Murphy’d mind her own business,” 
she said to herself, as she clambered 

On her way home she bought 
some sealing wax and sealed her let- 
ters from that time on. 


sure,” 


gee agave that intoxicating joy 
took possession of her, drown- 
ing all fear and sense of guilt; 
drowning even common sense. After 
all, what harm was she doing? Had 
Paddy not said time and again: “Yer 
letters is the only things that does 
be keepin’ me alive at all!” And 
again he had written: “The trees 
all red like the huntsmans 
cote, yev never seen the like asthor. 
But I’m lonly for the sound of the 
say an the September wind in me 
face. Tell me what like is it all and 
is the tennis cort doin’ well and level 
the way it aut to be. 


11 
small 


nere 1s 


Tell me evry 
thing ye can think of.” 

She wrote: “The moanin’ of the 
sea is me hart thats crying for you, 
avick, thru the long nights. If you 
lissen you will here it I’m _ think- 
ing. Theres rain and sea in me face. 
I’m wishing twas your kisses show- 
ering on me, me darlin boy. The 
deep blue some days an a 
high wind blowin. I sank a letter in 
the Wishin Pool for luck. Yesterday 
| went up the big hill to the cliff of 
Boher. Its lonly I was. The bracken 
is all turned brown. I was think- 
ing of your dear brown face.” 

But she never wrote: “Will you 
come back.” 

Every week she said: “Next week 
I will tell him about Belinda.” 

About the middle of November, 
without any warning, his letters 
ceased. Week after week went by. 
Bridget wrote and wrote and wrote 


sky 1s 





again—pretence, Belinda, the future 
forgotten, her breaking heart urging 
her laboring pen. Was he ill? For- 
getting? Or was he dead? The 
winter days shortened into long lone- 
ly evenings before her turf fire. 
When the summer was over and the 
tennis club closed, she took in wash- 
ing—a heavy, cheerless work. She 
had few friends, and missed Belinda. 

“Iv no life at all only you me 
darling,” she wrote. “What will I 
do at all an you gone from me for- 
ever. The skys so dark and the wind 
wud bite your nose off. Yesterday 
there was a-wedding in Kilbray. A 
girl and boy from Limerick. No one 
youd know avick. I stayed at home. 
Im looking across the sea when its 
red with the sun making a path strait 
to yourself. God help me. Theres 
no one Im loving in the whole wurld 
only you.” In the summer she would 
have remembered to add, “and Brid- 
get”; but it never occurred to her 
to do so now. 

She thought that at the post of- 
fice Mary Murphy watched her with 
scarcely concealed triumph. Each 
week her “Nothing for ye today” 
held an intenser note of satisfaction. 
She was a bitter woman always, 
Bridget knew. Loverless herself, 
she seemed to take a cruel delight in 
other’s pain. At night, in the fire- 
light, Bridget would spread all the 
letters out on her table, handling 
them fondly. She had no need of a 
candle. She knew every one by 
heart. “God help me if I’m never to 
get a letter again,” she said. She 
wished she had kept the one that lay 
—soggy pulp by now—at the bottom 
of the Wishing Pool. There were 
two or three words in it that she 
could not exactly remember; and 
what use in the world was the Wish- 
ing Pool? When Christmas had 
come and gone without a letter, she 
had no longer enough courage to 
go and ask for one. She ceased to 
write. 

It was not until the end of Janu- 
ary that, being forced to go to the 
post office to buy a small piece of 
bacon, Mary Murphy said to her: 
“There’s letters here for ye this three 
weeks past.” 

All the concentrated acidity of 
hopeless virginity was in her voice. 
Bridget knew very well that had she 
not had the common dread that some- 
one might “have the law of her,” she 
would never have given her the let- 
ters. 

Paddy wrote: “Iv bin away in a 
place, was lonlier than ever befor, 
me little love.” That was the only 


explanation he gave of his odd sil- 
ence, 

One month, two months, five 
months passed. Bridget began to 
say: “By and bye I will tell him 
about Belinda.” Paddy had made a 
few friends, but he had hated the 
long hard winter, and work was 
scarce, he wrote. Bridget excused 
herself. ‘“He’s not happy yet at all, 
the crathur,” she said. Once she 
thought: “I’ll maybe not have to tell 
him at all. He’ll maybe find a gurl 
out there an’ stop his letters.” Then 
she set to writing quickly, writing 
fondly, interestingly as she knew 
how, in sudden dread. She dropped 
another precious letter into the Wish- 
ing Pool. 


Tl’ was June, when the bees hummed 
in the heather on Boher Hill, 
while far below the sea rocked 
softly, a misty blue; when the lanes 
were filled with the color and scent 
of the briar rose; and Bridget’s 
heart seemed near to bursting with 
its weight of longing and love; in 
June the letter came that blackened 
earth and sky for her. 

“I’m sick an tired of it here, dar- 
lin,” Paddy wrote. “I’m coming home 
be the next bote. I will be hom 
maybe a day or two after ye get 
this letter. Yel never know the way 
im longin for a sight of yer dear 
swete face.” M 

She had carried the letter home to 
read this time. She sat very still 
on her low rocking chair, staring at 
her shut door. She got up at last and 
opened the half-door. She wanted 
air. She thought of the Wishing 
Pool. What a fool she had been. 
“Yel never know the way im longin 
for a sight of yer dear swete face.” 
She remembered her queer little dark 
face, with its great eyes and frame 
of straggly black hair, as she had 
seen it bent over the pool. What a 
fool! What a fool! “Maybe a day 


. or two after ye get this leter.” What 


a fool! . ... “Maybe a day or 
two...” She examined the letter. 
It had been posted nearly three weeks 
before; had probably lain in Kilbray 
post office some days before she had 


fetched it. Any moment then he 
might come. Tonight he might 
mek . 


“It’s a wicked fool, I’ve been,” 
she thought. “The wickedest fool in 
the whole wurrld. An’ the biggest 
fool.” But even as she said it, she 
knew that she had no real regret for 
what she had done. Shame. Yes! 
Miserable, overwhelming shame, But 
not regret. “I’m not sorry,” she 
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said to herself fiercely. “I’d be do- 
in’ the same thing tomorrow if it 
came me way again. Hadn’t I the 
writin’ an’ the radin’ of letters the 
like of which I'll niver see again as 
long as I live. Hadn’t I the com- 
fortin’ of him away out there by 
himself. It'll be no worse for him 
hearin’ she’s dead now than last year 
—aisier it'll be, indeed, an’ him back 
home in Ireland. But what'll he 
think of me at all?” she moaned, 
rocking herself to and fro, in 
agony of mind. 

The shadows grew long in the lit- 
tle room. Through the open half- 
door she watched the burning red and 
orange sky fade slowly to soft tur- 
quoise. At any moment he might 
come. . .-. Across that track of 
light, for many days he had been 
coming—to Belinda. Pain unspeak- 
able that she must inflict. Shame 
unendurable that she must perforce 
endure. At any moment he might 
COR... » + 

She heard quick steps on the road. 
He was there. Even his lean frame 
almost filled the tiny opening of the 
door. He opened the lower half and 
came inside. She could not see his 


face, dark against the turquoise sky. 

“Biddy!” he said eagerly. 

She stared at him with widened 
eyes. She thought he must. see the 
pounding of her heart beneath her 
thin black bodice. She folded her 
hands across her breast to hide it. 

“Won’t ye shpake to me, Biddy, 
an’ me just afther comin’ home?” 
His voice was low and coaxing, even 
more beautiful than she had remem- 


bered. She noticed he wore new 
bright yellow boots, with queer 
humpy toes. 


“Where’s Belinda?” he said at last, 
as she did not speak. 

“Dead,” she said tersely. “Dead a 
year past. Buried the day yer first 
letter come to her. It’s me that wrote 
all them letters.” 

She shrank away from him then, 
hiding her face with her arm. 

“What made ye write them?” he 
asked, his voice was still quite quiet. 

What made her? Tell him because 
she loved him? Tell him the pas- 
sionate joy she had had? She would 
sooner die. She would give him that 
smaller reason, half true, that first 
had deceived her herself; that rea- 
son with which she had soothed her 
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conscience all year. Please God, he 
would go quickly, in his disgust. 

“Ye were that lonely . . . I cudn’t 
bring meself . . . to break the news,” 
she said faintly. 

He was nearer, surely, bending 
down to her. Was he going to strike 
her? 

“Was that the only raison?” he 
said. There was a sharp note now 
in his voice. 

She nodded her head. 

“T knew, last October,” he said. 

God help her! He knew all along. 

“It was Mary Murphy wrote it to 
me,” he went on. “Ye’ll maybe re- 
member I didn’t write for a while. 
Yer letters kep comin’. Tender an 
‘lovin’ they were. I was hopin’ ye’d 
some other raison for writin’ itself. 
Maybe I’d better be goin’ back where 
I’m afther comin’ from. But I was 
hopin’ ...” 

He was still bending towards her. 
His voice sounded infinitely sad. 

Slowly she lowered her arm. Slow- 
ly she raised wide, questioning eyes 
to his face. 

“T was thinkin’ ye were Belinda’s 
only, for ever an’ ever,” she said 
at last. 


cA Form of Catholic Lay~ Action 


By WILLIAM E. KERRISH 


HEN the Catholic Church 
was established by the 
Divine Son of God, it 


was to His chosen priest- 

hood that He gave the commission 
to teach all nations and to administer 
the saving sacraments of the new 
law. But this unchanging constitu- 
tion of the Universal Church does 
not prevent the laity from becoming, 
to use the words of the great Pope 
Leo XIII, “living echoes of the 
Faith” and showing forth, both by 
precept and example, the plain rea- 
sons for the Faith that is in them. 
Indeed, it would seem that condi- 
tions in America demand such a lay 
apostolate. Millions of Americans 
have seen the emptiness of man-made 
creeds, and have abandoned them; 
they have not yet caught the vision 
of the One True Church set up in 
this world for the salvation of men. 
It would be a most wonderful reve- 
lation to millions of seekers for 
Truth to know that the God of all 


creation had actually set up in this 
busy everyday world in which they 
live and move, an infallible, Divine 
guide to point their footsteps to life 
eternal. How shall they know this 
great Truth, so commonplace to 
those of the Faith, unless they hear 
the Catholic message? 

If there is any man in America 
who is entitled to be heard in the 
highways and on the byways, the 
natural forums of a free people, it 
is the Catholic layman. For if Christ 
our Lord had not established His 
Church, there would have been no 
land of the free and home of the 
brave. If Christ had not founded the 
Church, Thomas Jefferson would not 
have written Catholic principles of 
social justice into the Declaration of 
Independence, thus making it the im- 
mortal document. And yet the street 
corners, parks and other open spaces, 
as well as the lecture platforms of 
America, are practically monopolized 
by those who have uo constructive 


message. While we, the Catholic 
laity, who have drunk deep of the 
crystal waters of truth, are, with 
one or two notable exceptions, inar- 
ticulate before the great public. 


HAT is the reason that we stand 
idle in the market place? Is 
it due to a certain lethargy which 
springs from that fact that we fancy 
our Faith is secure, and that we shall 
never have to fight for it as our 
fathers did? In this we may be greatly 
mistaken. But whatever the cause of 
our silence, it is a silence which 
seems out of harmony with the Holy 
Father’s call for Catholic Action. 
Here we are, possessing the greatest 
treasure in all the world—the Faith 
for which the Saints struggled and 
for which the martyrs died, and we 
lock its truths in our hearts, while 
millions of our countrymen yearn for 
the consolations and illuminations 
which it alone can give. 
To bring this message to the ears 
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of men of goodwill is in part what 
the Holy Father means by Catholic 
Action. ” Thus is a wide door open 
to the “ated to repay, in some meas- 
ure at least, the great debt they owe 
to God and country. 


F or the layman to become an effi- 
cient lay apostle and go into the 
highways and byways with the Cath- 

lic message, certain fundamental 
requirements must be met. First of 

ill numbers of the laity must pos- 

s a burning desire to spread the 
glorious truth of Christ to those out- 
side the fold. At least some among 
the laity must be sufficiently elevated 
from the materialistic thought and 
ambitions of our day, to make the 
necessary sacrifice of time and effort 
for the glory of God. In the second 
place this spontaneous zeal must bend 
itself to the will of the Church as 
represented in those who are its offi- 
cial ministers. 

he lay apostle must, of course, be 
a practical Catholic; no amount of 
book learning can possibly take the 
place of the frequent and worthy re- 
ception of the sacraments. No amount 
of oratorical ability can compensate 
for a deep and abiding loyalty to the 
Church. Indeed, the apostles of 
Christ were “no speakers,” but after 
they had looked into the eyes of the 
of mankind, and had seen 
therein the fire of Divine love, they 
had the courage to speak in the open 
market place with the tongues of men 
and of angels. 

Some may say that street preaching 
by properly qualified laymen is an 
undignified form of Catholic propa- 
ganda. Not so. Christ Himself taught 
daily in the temple; but He also went 
out into the highways and the by- 
There He met the people face 
to face; there He taught the charac- 
teristic doctrines of His Divine reli- 
gion. By the city’s gate He gave sight 
to the blind; on the road to Jericho 
He raised the dead to life; under the 
canopy of Heaven He preached the 
ereatest sermon of all time; on the 
Hill of Calvary He died that Truth 
might live. 

Moreover, the immediate followers 
yf Christ also taught in the market 
lace. Peter did it, and so did Paul. 
ater, Francis did it; ringing a little 

de 


Savior 


Wavs 


O 
pia 
L 
. l, thi 1is gentle Saint gathered to his 
le those who would listen to his 
message, which was the message of 
another Christ. In our own day, in 


England, Holland and Australia, by 
the work of the Catholic Evidence 
Guild, in our own country by the 





work of the Catholic Truth Guild of 
Boston, to name but two modern 
movements, the highways and byways 
have formed the pulpit from which 
the Catholic message has been 
brought to the man in the street by 
laymen. 

Thus has the practicability of 
street lecture work by laymen been 
amply demonstrated. It now remains 
for Catholic laymen in America to 
comprehend the scope and meaning 
of this opportunity which is open to 
them. What a privilege to be per- 
mitted to share in the age-old mis- 
sion of the Catholic Church, teaching 
all nations the infallible Truth of 
God, and participating in a cause 
which can never prove false. When 
we consider that it can only be by the 
application of Catholic principles and 
of obedience to the moral law as 
taught by the Catholic Church that 
American civilization can long en- 
dure, surely there is placed upon the 
Catholic body in America a positive 
obligation to proclaim Catholic truth 
from the housetops. 

Of course, no group of laymen can 
undertake such public work in the 
Catholic name without the approval 
of their bishop. Having secured this 
approval and sought his blessing, they 
will ask that a Chaplain be assigned 
to them. To him they will go for 
the interpretation of Catholic prin- 
ciples as they apply to their aposto- 
late. One layman might take such 
a subject as “The Four Marks of the 


Church” and become proficient in 
that. Another might select “The Con- 
fessional” and master this subject; 
while another could very properly 
treat the subject of “Infallibility.” 
By this means the lay apostles could 
avoid error and also gradually acquire 
a sound and broad training in the 
fundamental teachings of the Church. 

Those who aspire to go out into 
the public ways for Christ must mani- 
fest at all times the spirit of Christ. 
They do not go out to argue or to 
wrangle but to proclaim the truth of 
God to their fellowmen. Some will 
hear their message gladly while others 
will turn away. Only God Himself 
can adequately measure the results 
of their labor and their sacrifice. But 
they have His promise that those who 
witness for His Name before the 
world will be acknowledged by Him, 
and that those who instruct others to 
justice will shine as stars in all 
eternity. 

America waits for the Catholic lay- 
men to fit themselves to reap the 
“great white harvest,” and to show 
forth the power and glory of Cath- 
olic truth in the highways and by- 
ways. Surely such a sublime oppor- 
tunity will find a responsive echo in 
the hearts of the laity of America, 
and through this apostolate many 
seekers after truth will come knock- 
ing at the gates of the City of God 
on earth, and “showing themselves to 
the Priest” enter into the glorious 
Catholic heritage. 








* * 








Gladness 
By CHARLES PRIMROSE JAMES 


I HEARD you singing, dear, adown the street, 
Your voice was ringing, dear, so fresh and sweet, 

And as you sang it seemed, dear one, to me 

The world was better for your threnody. 


A bird went soaring past, and caught your song, 

And trilled in unison, and far along 

A poet caught the echo from the air, 

And wrote some lines that eased another’s care. 

So you, who knew not, helped to make life sweet 

For those who toiled with weary, blistered feet. 

No song is wasted, in this world of ours, 

Which sings of faith and hope, of Spring and flowers; 
No heart is lonely when it hears a song 

That makes us feel that God can right all wrong. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE 


In order to catch up with the large number of questions 
addressed to this department communications have been 
omitted from this issue. 


MEDICAL ETHICS 


Is it a law of Catholic practice to save the life of the 
child rather than that of the mother, when a choice between 
the two is necessary at childbirth? 


Detroit, Micx. E. M. 


There is-no such law. A conscientious physician in a case 
of this kind will endeavor to save both lives. All that the 
Church insists on is that when the life of the mother can 
be saved only by directly killing the infant, the mother must 
be allowed to die. The reason is that the direct killing of 
the innocent is always unlawful, and therefore can never be 
allowed. It is a violation of the Fifth Commandment. It is 
not a question of choosing the life of the infant in preference 
to that of the mother, but of observing or violating the pre- 
cept forbidding murder. 


JUNIOR ORDER AMERICAN MECHANICS 


Is it right for a Catholic to join the Junion Order of 
American Mechanics? Is this order composed of Masons, 
or is it a stepping stone to the Masonic Order? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. E. M. 


The Junior Order of American Mechanics is “an indepen- 
dent, secret, native American, patriotic, beneficiary organi- 
zation.” Catholics should have sense enough to avoid these 
native (!) American societies, especially when secret. The 
exact relation of the Junior Order to Freemasons is not 
clear. In the beginning many Masons were members of the 
J. O. A. M. There is a Masonic atmosphere about the order. 


EX-JESUIT: LUTHER: THEISTS 


(1) A Protestant said that he read a book by an ex-Jesuit 
about to be ordained. Is there such a book? (2) A person 
told me that Luther broke away from the Church in order 
to marry a nun. Another said that Luther was excommuni- 
cated because he wouldn’t take orders from the pope. What 
was the real reason for Luther’s leaving the Church? (3) 
Were the Jews the only believers in God before the time of 
Christ? If so, what were our ancestors? Pagans? 

East OranceE, N. J. M. M. 


(1) A book was published a short time ago, which was 
written by an ex-Jesuit, who, unfortunately, was ordained a 
priest. 

(2) The burden of suppressing his passions had a great 
deal to do with Luther’s defection from the Church, which 
taught him and nourished him with the graces of the sacra- 
ments from infancy. He married a nun, Katherine Bora, 
whom he had intrigued by his cunning. But the real reason 
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for his excommunication was his defiance of the pope, the 
divinely appointed head of the Church. Hallam, a Protestant 
writer, suggested that there was vein of insanity in Luther’s 
character. There is sufficient ground for his opinion to be 
found in the life of the Reformer. 

(3) The Jews as a distinct people were the only ones to 
preserve the original revelation made by God, but there were 
many instances of Gentiles who had a belief in the true God. 
Job, in the book which bears his name, is the most notable 
example of this latter class. Our ancestors—those of us 
who are not Jews—were Gentiles. 


GREAT WESTERN SCHISM 


Will you kindly explain what is meant by the Great 
Schism? It seems that three popes claimed the papal throne, 
and Catholics were in doubt as to the lawful pope. A Prot- 
estant friend says that this would break the line of popes 
from St. Peter. Will you please recommend a Church His- 
tory for an account of such matters? 


Saranac Lakg, N. Y. E. O’R. 


What is called the Great Western Schism began with the 
election of Urban VI to the papacy on April 8, 1378. The 
French cardinals were displeased with the harshness of 
Urban, and set about the election of a new pope. They 
alléged that the election of Urban was forced by the Italians, 
who demanded that an Italian pope be chosen. However, 
the French cardinals, who were in the majority, had written 
shortly after the conclave to their brethren in Avignon, 
where the popes had lived for almost seventy years, to the 
effect that Urban’s election was unanimous and perfectly 
free. Their change of mind occurred several months after 
the elevation of Urban. The discontented cardinals met at 
Fondi on September 20, 1378, and chose Robert of Geneva, 
a French cardinal, who took the name of Clement VII. This 
second election threw the Christian world into confusion. 
The faithful were in doubt as to which of the two claimants 
was the legitimate pontiff. In the hope of ending the trouble, 
prelates of both “obediences” met at Pisa in 1409, and with 
the understanding that both Urban VI and Clement VII | 
would resign, elected Alexander V. As neither Urban nor 
Clement resigned the Church found matters worse than 
before. Good men and saints as well strove for obedience 
to their choice. It was not until the Council of Constance, 
which assembled in 1415, that the dispute was settled. The 
successor of Urban VI (Gregory XII) resigned, and the 
successors of Clement VII (Benedict XIII) and Alexander 
V (John XXIII) were deposed. The result of the deliber- 
ations at Constance was the election of Martin V, who was 
declared the undisputed, visible head of the Church. 

This unfortunate phase of Church history was not a schism 
properly socalled, but a dispute as to which claimant of the 
papacy should be acknowledged. For a thorough under- 
standing of the question it is necessary to study the Baby- 
lonish captivity of the popes at Avignon, and the political 
schemes of the times. The line of St. Peter’s successors was 
not broken, nor was the constitution of the Church changed 
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in any way. It would make no difference how long a period 
intervened between the death of a legitimate pontiff and the 
election of his successor. If during the schism there had 
been no pope at all, that would not prove that the authority 
of St. Peter was not transmitted to the next duly elected 
pope. It is generally acknowledged that Urban VI was a 
legitimate pontiff. 

This question is treated at length in The Catholic Ency- 
clopedia. You will find History of the Church, by Rev. 
ohn Laux, helpful. Price $2.25. 


FIVE UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) Is it @ sin for two people to marry when they know 
that they cannot have children? (2) Is it a sin to believe 
in birth control? (3) I do not agree with your answer to 
the question regarding the nature of our first parents’ sin 
in the June issue of Tue Sicn. In the convent where I 
attended, the word “sensuality’ was used when describing 
their sin. (4) Are there any married priests in the Cath- 
olic Church? (5) In the Bible there is no mention of Adam 
having had any daughters. Why ts this? 


NEWTON CENTRE, MAss. A. C. G. 


(1) Sterility is not an impediment to marriage, provided 
the parties are otherwise capable. 

(2) Birth control is generally understood to be an unnat- 
ural frustration of the procreative function. In that sense 
it is sinful. Therefore to approve of it is sinful. Catholics 
are not free to think what they like about what is wrong in 
itself, especially after the Church had time and again con- 
demned it as an evil. 

(3) Our first parents were free from inordinate concu- 
piscence. Therefore their sin could not have been one of 
sensuality. Why so insistent that it was? 

(4) In several of the Greek Uniat rites there are mar- 
‘ied priests. 

(5) You must have overlooked Gen. 5:4, which reads: 
“and the days of Adam after he begot Seth were 800 years; 
and he begot sons and daughters.” 


NOT UNDERSTANDING CONFESSOR 


' went to confession to a priest. I could not under- 
stand anything that he said, and therefore did not know 
my penance. At the time I was not conscious of serious 
sin. Would I have done wrong by going to Holy Com- 


munion ? 


You ought to have respectfully asked the confessor to 
repeat his instruction so that you might have understood 
him. You did right in going to Holy Communion. 


NATURE OF ORIGINAL SIN 
We know that every soul is created by God and comes 
fresh from the hand of God, but we also know that every 
child comes into the world with the stain of original sin. 
Now it is unthinkable that the soul created by God could 
be in any sense imperfect. It seems even irreverent to im- 
agine it. Then when, where and how, does this stain attach 
to the soul of the infant? 


Your difficulty arises from an erroneous notion of the 
nature of original sin. Original sin is not something posi- 
tive, like a mole on one’s face, but a lack of something which 
ought to be there. The soul by nature is a perfect thing, 
but since God raised Adam and his race to a supernatural 
end, He endowed the soul of Adam with grace, whereby it 
was raised above the order of nature and made capable of 
attaining to a supernatural end. Adam lost grace both for 
himself and his posterity: “by one man sin entered into the 
world.” (Rom. 5:12.) As a result every person is born 
without the grace which he would have had had Adam re- 
mained faithful. This lack of grace is called original sin. 
Therefore, the natural, human soul has no positive defect, 





but simply lacks the grace and adornment it ought to have, 
somewhat like a physically perfect infant who does not in- 
herit the wealth of his father because of the latter’s sinful 
waste. 


BOOKS BY NUNS 


Kindly send me a list of books by nuns pertaining to 
convent life, or inform me where I can obtain such a list. 
Mount VERNON, N. Y. Cc. Oo. 


Write to P. J. Kenedy & Sons or Benziger Brothers, 
Barclay Street, New York City. 


TO READ OR NOT TO READ 


Should a person read the lives of Christ, or would it be 
better to read only the record as given by the four Evan- 
gelists? 


DAVENPORT, Iowa. F. B. 


Why not read both for instruction and edification? 


CATHOLICS IN PUBLIC EYE 


(1) How many and what are the names of the Catholic 
Senators in the U. S. Senate? (2) Is there a Catholic on 
the Supreme Court bench? (3) Is William Muldoon, notable 
figure in the athletic world for more than fifty years, a Cath- 


olic? 
New York, N. Y. 5, Fe 


(1) As far as we know the following Senators are Cath- 
olics: Hebert, R. I., Ransdell and Broussard, La., Walsh, 
Mass., and Walsh, Mont., and Ashurst, of Arizona. 

(2) Associate Justice Pierce Butler is a Catholic. 

(3) We know nothing of the religion of William Muldoon. 


PRAYER TEXT 


Would you kindly suggest an appropriate biblical text for 
the fly leaf of a prayer book? 


Hosoken, N. J. M. H. 


“O Lord, hear my prayer, and let my cry come unto Thee” 
(Ps. 101) is but one of innumerable apt texts to be found 
in the Bible. 


VIGIL LIGHTS IN HOME 


If a person burns vigil lights at home, does she receive 
the same benefits as if she would burn them in a church? 
DorcHEsTER, Mass. is 4 


Other things being equal, there seems to be no reason why 
a person might not receive as many benefits by burning 
vigil lights in honor of our Lord and the saints at home as 
by burning them in a church. 


WASTE OF TIME 


I have started to read The Son of Man by Emil Ludwig, 
and would like to have your opinion on it. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. G. O. 


Our opinion is that you are wasting your time and aiding 
the cause of bad literature by reading such a worthless book. 


MR. JOYCE’S ARTICLE 


I was interested in the letter of A. R., Somerville, Mass., 
on page 32 of the August number of Tue Sicn. Is there 
any further information which you could give me concerning 
this matter? 


Tuckanog, N. Y. A. M. B. 


The letter mentioned was one of several inspired by Mr. 
Edward Joyce’s excellent article on The Retreat Movement 
and the Lay Apostolate, which appeared in the April number 
of THe Sicn. Upon the receipt of 20 cents we shall be glad 
to send you the magazine containing the article. 
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CAN HE MARRY AGAIN? 


A Catholic man married a non-Catholic girl before a 
preacher. Now they are divorced. Can the Catholic be 
married again? 


LovuIsvILte, Ky. M. L. U. 


Since Catholics cannot marry validly except before a priest, 
our opinion is that the marriage was invalid. Therefore 
the man is free to marry. But to give a decision on this case 
is not the prerogative of a magazine. It is reserved to the 
matrimonial court of the diocese. 


FATE AND PROVIDENCE 


Are Catholics to believe that what is to be will be? Also 
that a certain day is set for a person’s death? 
BINGHAM, Mass. 


4. 5. &. 

Catholics must believe that all things are ruled in this world 
by a wise and provident God, and not by blind chance. 
Although God foresees everything which takes place in time, 
His foreknowledge does not necessitate them. This holds 
true especially in regard to the free actions of creatures. It 
is true in this sense that a certain day and hour is foreknown 
by God to be the time of our death. But God expects, in 
fact Christ commands, us to live in such a manner that we 
shall be prepared to die at any moment. Therefore we should 
not concern ourselves with difficult things, and neglect the 
clear and certain. It is much wiser to be concerned with 
dying a good death, than thinking of the day and hour of 
our passing, which is foreknown of God. 


CHILDREN DYING WITHOUT BAPTISM 


I lost a baby. It died before Baptism was administered. 
I am inconsolable. Surely my desire to have it baptized 
while alive would admit her to Heaven. 


Curcaco, Ix. K. O. 


When infants die without Baptism through no fault of 
anyone there should be no unreasonable grief. While it is 
true that no one can enter the Kingdom of Heaven without 
Baptism, in the case of infants this will not be a loss to them 
because they never received the gift of grace. No one can 
grieve over something he knows nothing about. Looked at 
from our viewpoint the loss of Heaven is the most grievous 
of all losses. But when no one is at fault our only consola- 
tion is to be resigned to the will of God. It is the common 
teaching of theologians that children dying without Baptism 
will enjoy a perfect natural beatitude, without pain or suffer- 
ing of any kind. Leave the fate of your baby to God. He 
loves it more than you do. 


CEMETERY: CHURCHES: VOWS 


(1) My mother told me that priests are buried in the: 
churchyards in Ireland facing the laity. If so, why not the 
same here? (2) Why were the churches in olden times built 
so that the altar was in the east end? Now the altars face 
towards all the points in the compass. (3) I remember as a 
child that the entrance to old St. Mary's here was in the 
cemetery back of the church, and the altar in the gable end 
at Fourth Street. Why was this? (4) In reading the life 
of St. Francis de Sales I learned that the first Visitation 
Nuns were given solemn vows so that it would be impossible 
for them to go back to the world. Yet I heard it announced 
at a mission that any religious, even a Carmelite, could be 
dispensed. Please explain. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. E. F. 


(1) In most Catholic cemeteries in this country the clergy 
have a section apart from the laity. How they face them in 
death doesn’t matter. 

(2) The idea seems to have been to allow the priest to 
face the East, where the Great Sacrifice of the Cross was 
accomplished. 


(3) This is a local matter of which we have no knowledge. 

(4) Solemn vows are more enduring than simple vows. 
But even one with solemn vows can be dispensed by the 
Pope for sufficient cause and in the name of Christ. 


DUBIOUS PRAYER 


The inclosed prayers are supposed to be said 33 times 
before 3 p. M. on Good Friday. If you say them “your request 
will be granted.” Will you kindly inform me whether or not 
this prayer has been approved by the Church? 

DorCHESTER, MAss. G. B. 


Though the prayers submitted are admirable, as far as 
the content goes, there is no authority for the promise that 
if you say them 33 times before 3 P. M., on Good Friday, 
“your request will be granted.” That is superstition. Pray- 
ing is not like operating a slot machine—5 cents producing 
a stick of gum by merely turning a handle; but a humble 
petition to God, Who will take all things into account, and 
answer as seems best to Him. 


JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE 


Is the man who turns the switch when a criminal is, elec- 
trocuted considered a murderer in the eyes of God? 


Union City, N. J. E. G. 


No, for the execution of convicted malefactors is justifi- 
able homicide. The executioner is merely the servant of the 
State, which has the right to inflict the death penalty. 


ADVENTIST PAPER ON THE MALTA AFFAIR 


The September issue of The Watchman, a Seventh Day 
Adventist paper, asserts that the Church authorities of Malta 
ordered a priest deported to Italy because\ of his political 
opinions. The priest refused and was sustained by the Brit- 
ish Government. The Church thereupon denounced the prime 
minister of the island and commanded all Catholics on the 
island not to vote for him in the coming elections. This ts 
said to have precipitated a serious controversy between the 
Vatican and the British Government, and the elections have 
been postponed. Please explain this matter because The 
Watchman gives it as an example of Catholic intolerance 
and political interference in Catholic countries. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. HF. 


Nothing could illustrate better the biased attitude of papers 
like The Watchman than its account of the Malta affair. The 
gist of the whole situation in Malta is that the Premier of 
Malta, Lord Strickland, interfered with the jurisdiction of 
the Catholic Church. The established Church of Malta is 
the Catholic Church. Its bishops sit in the upper house of 
parliament, just as the English bishops of the Established 
Church act as Peers in the House of Lords. The Catholic 
bishops of Malta are as jealous of the rightful liberty and 
jurisdiction of the Catholic Church in Malta as the bishops 
of the Established Church of England are of that body. The 
Governor transgressed his authority when he upheld a Fran- 
ciscan friar in his insubordination against the friar’s religious 
superior. The transfer of a religious was none of Lord 
Strickland’s business. Imagine a Franciscan appealing to 
President Hoover because his superior transferred him from 
Cincinnati to Cleveland. The friar made a solemn vow of 
obedience to his superior. That includes going where he 
is sent. 

Strickland’s interference precipitated a conflict between 
Church and State in Malta which had long been brewing. 
The bishops issued a pastoral letter telling their flock that 
they could not conscientiously support Lord Strickland and 
his party in the elections because they were intent on harm- 
ing the constitutional freedom of the Church. Rather than 
risk defeat at the polls the election was postponed and the 
Constitution suspended. 
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Previous to this eruption, the Vatican had sent an Apos- 
tolic Visitor to Malta, Monsignor Robinson, who after a 
searching and impartial investigation found Lord Strickland 
the real cause of the situation in Malta. When the case was 
brought up in the English House of Lords, Lord Fitz-Alan, 
a friend of Lord Strickland, said that the latter had made 
an unenviable reputation for himself in his various posts, 
and that he had the unhappy failing of doing even good 
things in the wrong way. 

Far from demonstrating Catholic intolerance and political 
interference in Catholic countries, the recent disturbance in 
Malta is an example of what follows when the civil govern- 
ment oversteps the boundary of its own jurisdiction and 
invades that of the Church. The Catholic bishops of Malta 
did no more than what the English bishops of the Established 
Church would have done in case that church’s jurisdiction 
and guaranteed status were attacked. 


HOME FOR AGED: MONASTERY 


What Order has a monastery located in Maryland several 
miles south of Elkton, Md.? Is a Home for the Aged con- 
nected with the same? 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


N. N. 


The only Home for the Aged near Elkton, Md., is con- 
ducted by the Little Sisters of the Poor at Fourth Street and 
Grand Avenue, Wilmington, Del. The Fathers of the Soci- 
ety of the Divine Savior have a mission house in Elkton, Md. 


BURYING PROTESTANTS IN CATHOLIC 
CEMETERIES 


Can a non-Catholic wife of a Catholic husband be buried 
in a Catholic cemetery? 


Uncas-on-THAMES, CONN. C. A. M. 


Surial in Catholic cemeteries is reserved to Catholics who 
have died as good members of the Church. This is one of 
the many benefits attached to fidelity to the Catholic Faith. 
Protestants, therefore, who have not been received into the 
Church before death are not given this privilege. This is 
the general rule. Exceptions may be made by the bishop 
of the diocese in special cases. 


FORM OF BAPTISM 


(1) Is @ baptism valid which is given in danger of death 
and with this form of words: “I baptize thee in the name of 
the Holy Trinity?” (2) If in after years the person becomes 
@ priest, is he validly ordained, and if he gives absolution, 
is it really valid? (3) A person was baptized by a fallen- 
away priest who started a French Protestant church. Is he 
validly baptized? 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


L. H. M. 


(1) The correct form of baptism is the following: “I 

baptize thee in the Name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost.” Baptism administered in the name of 
the Holy Trinity is doubtfully valid because the distinction 
of persons of the Holy Trinity are only implicitly signified, 
whereas Christ commanded His Apostles to baptize “in the 
Name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” 
(Matt. 28:19.) A case like this should be brought to the 
attention of the pastor. 
_ (2) One who has been doubtfully baptized would doubt- 
fully receive all other sacraments, including the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders. Consequently his acts of the power of 
Orders would likewise be doubtful. 

(3) As long as the priest intended to administer the Sac- 
rament of Baptism as Christ wished it to be administered, 
and as the Church performs it, the person baptized by him 
would receive the sacrament validly. But for the sake of 
certainty one so baptized ought to mention it to his pastor. 


ANNULMENTS 


A friend of mine, after reading that the Pope annulled 
another marriage, said that the Church forbids such things, 
and then the head of the Church grants them. I said that 
there must have been a reason. She said that no matter 
what the reason is, a marriage performed in the Catholic 
Church could not be annulled. Please answer this difficulty 
as plainly as possible. 

Your friend appears to have zeal for the Faith, but not 
according to knowledge. The Church does not forbid annul- 
ments, nor on the other hand does she advertise them as an 
ecclesiastical bargain. An annulment is a declaration that 
a marriage is null and void from the beginning, on account 
of the presence of some obstacle, or the absence of some nec- 
essary quality. In other words, an annulment is proof that 
there was never a true marriage. When the Church, after 
a thorough investigation, declares that a marriage never 
existed, and the parties are free, she acts in her divinely con- 
stituted capacity of sole judge of the validity of sacraments, 
in somewhat the same manner as the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the sole judge of what is constitutional law 
in this country. Whenever an annulment is declared by the 
Holy See you may be sure that the Church realizes what she 
is doing. A plain answer to a question like this must include 
the warning not to place too much credence in what one reads 
in the newspapers. 


FIVE WOUND BEADS 


(1) Where may I obtain a rosary of the Five Wounds? 
(2) What is the method of saying them? 
Cur1caco, ILL. B. K. 


(1) The Catholic supply stores usually carry them. 

(2) The method of Sister Mary Martha Chambon, who 
affirmed that she received from our Lord the double mission 
of adoring and invoking the Five Wounds of Jesus, used the 
following invocations, which were taught her by our Lord 
Himself: on the large beads, “Eternal Father, I offer Thee 
the Wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ to heal the wounds 
of our souls;” on the small beads, “My Jesus, pardon and 
mercy through the merits of Thy Sacred Wounds.” There is 
an indulgence of 300 days for each invocation. 

The method found in the Raccolta, and used by the Pas- 
sionists, is as follows: on each one of the five sets of beads 
(conformable to the number of the Sacred Wounds) a Glory 
be to the Father is said in memory of one of the Five 
Wounds, beginning with the Wound of the left foot. At the 
end of each set one Hail Mary is added in memory of the 
tears shed by Our Lady of Sorrows. 


ST. SWITHUN’S LEGEND 


I have been asked to explain the reason why St. Swithun’s 
day is connected with rain. It did not rain on July 15 of this 
year, yet instead of forty days of fine weather we had a 
great deal of rain. Kindly explain the significance of St. 
Swithun’s day. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, M. N. 


St. Swithun was bishop of Winchester, England, in the 
Oth century. Very little is known with certainty of his life, 
as his biographers wrote their “lives” long after he was dead. 
As a consequence many legends have grown up about him. 
The best known is expressed in the rhyme: 

St. Swithun’s day if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithun’s day if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair. 

There have been many attempts to explain the origin of 
this belief, but none have proved satisfactory. It is another 
one of those things. The experience of last July shows what 
reliance is to be placed on the legend expressed above. 
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CARDINAL DONNAT: MIXED MARRIAGE 


(1) Is there any truth in the newspaper report that a cer- 
tain Cardinal Donnat was carried to the church for his fun- 
eral services, and that the chanting brought him back to life? 
(2) The inclosed newspaper clipping tells of the marriage 
between an Episcopalian minister and a Catholic girl. How 
could such a marriage take place? 

DepHAM, Mass. P. W. H. 


(1) News to us. Let us hear more about it. 
(2) From what we have been able to learn the marriage 
took place before a Catholic priest. Canonically speaking, 


such a marriage is essentially the same as any other mixed 
marriage. 


KEEPING COMPANY WITH PROTESTANTS: 
WHITE AT WEDDING 


(1) If a girl keeps company with a non-Catholic is she 
committing sin? I hold that she does not because maybe 
a Catholic girl can convert the non-Catholic fellow. Others 
say no. If it is a sin, why do priests marry Catholic girls 
to Protestant fellows? (2) A white wedding dress, with veil, 
is supposed to represent purity. If a Catholic girl married 
before God’s altar, and a few months after a child comes 
into the world, isn’t it a sin on her part to dress in white at 
her marriage? 


St. Louis, Mo. M. K. 


(1) Priests obtain the necessary dispensation to marry a 
Catholic to a non-Catholic because the parties have placed 
the Church in such a position that nothing remains for her 
but to marry them. If Catholics were loyal to the laws of 
the Church they would not make it necessary for priests to 
perform mixed marriages. This means that Catholics ought 
to realize the serious outcome of keeping company with non- 
Catholics, and not to let matters develop to such a state that 
love (which is proverbially blind), may obscure reason. How 
many a Catholic, who has learned from bitter experience of 
the harm done to the Catholic Faith through mixed mar- 
riage, would have thanked a courageous soul who warned 
him or her of the eventual outcome of company keeping with 
non-Catholics. This is a serious matter, and there are some 
eminent Catholic theologians who consider company keeping 
of this kind so serious that it should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the pastor. 

(2) White does symbolize purity. It would be more proper 
for those only to adorn themselves in white at the marriage 
ceremony who have been faithful. But on the other hand 
there is no obligation to proclaim one’s lapse before a crowd 
of observant females by assuming a more or less neutral 
color. Moreover, if Catholics confess their sins before re- 
ceiving the Sacrament of Matrimony (as they ought, for 
matrimony is a Sacrament of the Living). it is possible to 
make their souls white by washing it in the Blood of the 
Lamb through a sincere and purposeful confession. 


ASKING BLESSED VIRGIN TO HELP WIN BET 


A girl bought a chance ticket on a horse race. In the 
event that she holds the lucky ticket she will receive $13,000 
if the horse wins, and $2,000 if he loses. She placed the 
ticket back of the picture of our Blessed Mother, and prayed 
that, if she won, she would contribute some of her winnings 
to charity. I believe that the Catholic Church is opposed 
to gambling of any sort. How then can God help her? If 
she should win would she be justified in saying that it was 
‘the result of her prayers? 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. K. M. 


Buying a chance ticket is a form of betting. Betting is 
not ‘sinful in itself if the event at issue is really uncertain, 
if the parties involved understand the risk taken, and if each 
‘is honestly prepared to pay if he loses. The reason why bet- 





ting and other forms of gambling are viewed with suspicion 
is because of the dangers involved. Though morally indiffer- 
ent in itself, betting can, and often does, become sinful. The 
girl’s motive seems honest and her confidence in the inter- 
cession of the Blessed Virgin has nothing unworthy in it. 
If she should win it is possible that her prayers contributed 
to the happy event. But it seems that the girl will not be 
so bad off even if she loses. 


THE GREATER ACT OF CHARITY 


Which is the greater act of charity: To have a Mass 
offered for the Souls in Purgatory, or to give an alms to 
the poor, even though they are relatives? 


Lynn, Mass. C. M. 


This proposition has been argued for and against even by 
saints. It seems that in this matter each one may abound 
in his own sense. You will find an interesting discussion 
of this question in “All for Jesus” by Father Faber. 


MARRYING A MASON 


Can a Catholic marry a Mason? 
St. Louis, Mo. N. N. 


The Church legislates against the marriage of a Catholic 
with a member of condemned societies, but provision is made 
in Canon Law for a dispensation under certain conditions, 
as we have said so often in these columns. 


DOUBTS OF A CONVENT GRADUATE 


(1) I cannot conceive of a merciful God getting any satis- 
faction out of having His only Son crucified to appease His 
wrath against sinful men. Were a mother to punish one son, 
who never did any wrong, for the sins of a younger brother, 
wouldn’t everyone consider it unjust? Supposing the Son 
of God guilty of sin (!), can you imagine His Father want- 
ing Him to be killed for it? (2) Indulgences seem ridicu- 
lous to me. In the August issue of THE SIGN you say: 
“Other priests may not bless rosaries with indulgences un- 
less they have received the power to do so from one compe- 
tent to delegate it to them.” Do you mean that a man who 
says his ordinary rosary devoutly would not receive as much 
credit as another who recited an indulgenced rosary, or that 
a man who said “My Jesus, mercy” would receive 100 days’ 
indulgence, while one who said “My God, mercy” might re- 
ceive 300 days for practically the same thought but with dif- 
ferent words? (3) If two men died with exactly the same sins 
on their souls they would receive the same punishment in 
Purgatory. If one had no friends interested in praying for 
him, while the other had many friends who prayed and 
offered Masses for him continually, do you think that a just 
God would keep the first man in Purgatory longer than the 
second? I was educated in a convent, and have talked things 
over with other Catholics, and was surprised to find most of 
them are full of doubts like myself. 


GREENSBURG, Pa. N. N. 


(1) Your example of a mother punishing an innocent son 
for the sake of a guilty brother is not convincing. It betrays 
a lack of understanding of the relations of the Blessed Trin- 
ity towards the human race. If, however, the innocent son 
voluntarily offered to be punished that his guilty brother 
might be spared, you would have a situation more in harmony 
with the Redemption of mankind through the sacrificial death 
of Jesus Christ. Jesus was not commanded by His Father to 
submit to punishment for the sins of men, but He freely 
offered Himself as the victim because of the love He had 
for them. “He was offered because it was His own will.” 
This text refers to His divine will, which is in absolute con- 
formity with the will of His Father. But His human will 
was appalled at the awful death of the cross, and in Geth- 
semane He thrice asked that this sacrifice might not be 
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asked. But the Divine will, bent on restoring men to friend- 
ship with God, overcame the repugnance of the human will, 
and = out in magnificent resignation: “Thy will, not 
Mine, _ done.” It was the will of the Father that man 
hould be redeemed, and for this purpose He sent His Only 
segotten Son into the world that He might offer the sacri- 
fice of His life for their salvation. These remarks show the 
imtariness of Christ’s death on the Cross. Consequently 
there can be no question of injustice in regard to one who 
| full knowledge and consent, advances to the ordeal. If 
this were not so, we must erase from history the deeds of 
bravery and unselfishness which have ever brightened its 
dark pages. Moreover, such phrases as “God wanting Him 
to be killed” are sadly lacking in reverence. Jesus was 
killed by wicked men who ought not to have killed Him, for 
He was innocent, but God turned the wickedness of men into 
a channel of His infinite goodness. God-did not rejoice over 
the sufferings of Christ, but rather over the inexplicable love 
of His Divine Son for wretched beings like ourselves. He 
rejoiced over the pardon which Christ merited for us. To 
find fault with the Redemption of mankind by the Cross of 
Christ is to miss the centre of life and to close one’s eyes 
to the sublimest example of disinterested love that human 
nature will ever have the privilege of knowing. 
The power to grant indulgences is contained in the 
yncession of power granted to St. Peter and his successors 
Jesus Christ when He said: “I will give to thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven; whatsoever thou shalt loose 

n earth shall be loosed in Heaven, and whatsoever thou 
hall bind upon earth shall be bound in Heaven.” (Matt. 
16:19.) Whatever St. Peter and His successors did as His 

cegerent He would ratify in Heaven. The wonder is not 

this awful power is exercised by the Popes, but that 
it was ever bestowed. To grant indulgences, which means 
to remit temporal punishment due to sin already forgiven. 
is an act of jurisdiction. The visible source of that jurisdic- 
tion is the Pope. He commits it to whom he pleases. There- 
fore if two men recite the rosary with equal devotion, and 
one has an indulgenced rosary, while the other has not, the 
one having the indulgenced rosary shares in the benefits of 
the indulgences of the Church, whereas the other does not. 
In gaining indulgences one must perform the prayers and 
actions as they have been proscribed. No one is bound to 
seek a favor; but if one does seek it, he must observe the 
conditions for its bestowal. Only those who choose to do 
the prescribed thing obtain the favor. When saying an in- 
dulgenced prayer there must be no change in the wording 
of it. Besides, for your information, there is no indulgenced 
yrayer worded “My God, mercy.” 

(3) God cannot be bought. His norm of action is His 
wn undeviating will, which is essentially holy and just. 
He will treat every man according to His deserts. If one 
soul is neglected because there are no friends to pray for 
him in Purgatory, He will inspire others to supply their 
place and priests to remember him in the Holy Mass. This 
is proven by the practices of saints and devout souls of all 
ages. There is a special Community of Women Helpers of 
the Holy Souls, who are supplying the defect which disturbs 
you. God has a way of seeing that everyone is treated justly 
which we, in our ignorance, know nothing about. The more 
prayerful, humble, and unsophisticated we are the more we 
know of God and His ways. He hides His secrets from the 
wise and prudent of this world and reveals them “unto little 
ones.” Humbly ask God to increase your faith and you will 
begin to understand. 
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BOOK ON LITTLE FLOWER 


Where can I obtain the book entitled “The Living Sisters 
he Little Flower?” 


Roxsury, Mass. co Mee Fs 


fry the Catholic book stores in Boston. It may be ob- 
tained through Tue Sicn. Price 30 cents, plus postage. 


CARNIVAL ON GOOD FRIDAY 


I read in a Catholic magazine that in South American 
countries there is only one day in the year on which Cath- 
olics abstain from meat, and that is Good Friday. On that 
sacred day they make merry. It seems sacriligious to me. 


WasHIncrTon, D. C. F. K. 


It is.false to say that Catholics in South American coun- 
tries abstain from meat on Good Friday only. The ancient 
privilege granted to countries of Spanish origin restricts 
the common law of abstinence to more days than Good 
Friday. The writer’s error in this matter arouses the sus- 
picion that he may be wrong in the remark about merry- 
making. The Latin temperament is difficult for the average 
American to understand. What the writer claims he ob- 
served may have taken place in but one town. All South 
America could not be judged from the conduct of one town. 
Other visitors have found that Good Friday was observed 
with great devotion in South America. 


PRIVATE REPLIES 


To M. D. C.: We refuse to give an opinion. The case 
is reserved to the matrimonial court of the diocese. 

To SupscriBer, JAMAICA: For hospital information com- 
municate with the Diocesan Superintendent of Hospitals, 283 
Hicks Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

To M. V., Owenszoro, Ky.: Communicate with the Rev. 
Pastor of the church in the vicinity of the cemetery. 

To C. A. S.: We repeat what we said before. 

To F. D.: Your question is proper to the confessional. 
Moreover, it is wrong to act with a doubtful conscience. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—lIn reply to a number of re- 
quests we wish to state that THE SIGN has gotten 
out a special pamphlet on St. Jude. Besides a sketch 
of his life, it contains occasional prayers and novena 
devotions in his honor. Almost every mail brings us 
notice of favors received through the intercession of 
this Apostle who has been for centuries styled “Helper 
in Cases Despaired Of.’ Copies of the pamphlet are 
10 cents each or 15 for $1.00. 
































Give This -S/Man Place 


By HUGH F. BLUNT 


Introduction 


HIS is not a pious treatise. More’s the pity! 
I would give my left arm to have written Miss 
Emery’s “The Inner Life of the Soul,” my right, 
to do a book like Saint Augustine’s “Confes- 
sions,’ and my whole body for the glory of the im- 
mortal “Imitation.” But if it were a pious treatise, 
who would read it? Priests and nuns perhaps, every 


one of whom could write a classic pious book. But 
It is hard to 
Asking him to read a 


the man in the street would shy at it. 
interest him in the eternals. 
spiritual book is like asking 
him to take a dose of spirit- 
ual physic, and no one is keen 
about taking physic. If he 
does not take it, you have to 
hide it in some palatable con- 
coction. 

But the man in the street, 
or rather the man in the pew, 
must be reached, must be 
talked at in order to make 
him put himself in tune with 
the infinite. And I know of 
no betier way to urge him to 
set his feet upon the way that 
leads to God than by induc- 
ing him to get into the com- 
pany of Saint Joseph. Old as 
St. Joseph is, as old as the 
Church indeed, he is peculiar- 
ly the man for the man of 
today, even though the Chris- 
tian world takes little practi- 
cal interest in this tremendous 
saint. 

Poor St. Joseph! That is 
the expression you will often 
hear from deeply spiritual 
people, who are actually pain- 
ed because the saint they 
understand so well and love 
so much does not receive the 
general devotion which his 
place in the Divine scheme de- 
mands. Though many won- 
derful books have been written 
about him, from the learned 
“Tractatus” of the eminent 
theologian, Cardinal Lepicier, 
the last word on the subject, 
to the devotional outbursts of 
Father Faber, nevertheless, 
speaking broadly, the devotion 
to St. Joseph seems to have 





REV. DR. HUGH F. BLUNT 


ATHER BLUNT is one of the outstand- 

ing Catholic writers of America today. 
In view of his multiplicity of duties as the 
pastor of a large city parish his output of 
poetical and prose works has been extraor- 
dinary. Among his better known books are 
“Great Penitents,” “Witnesses to the Eu- 
charist,” “Great Wives and Mothers,” and 
“Spiritual Homilies,” which appeared origin- 
ally in THE SIGN. We consider ourselves 


Judge the matter for yourself. With a rare .excep- 
tion here and there, his shrine is passed by. After 
observation of many years in the priesthood, I can 
say unhesitatingly that I have seldom seen anybody 
kneeling before the statue of St. Joseph. And all this 
in spite of the fact that the Church makes a tremendous 
lot of him, has chosen him as patron, has established 
several great feasts in his honor, and even has set aside 
the entire month of March as his very own month. But 
so far as having any personal influence upon the lives 
of Catholic people in general, he might just as well 
have his statue removed from the sanctuary. 

Poor St. Joseph, indeed! 
There seems to be a general 
conspiracy to keep him as 
humble as he was in the days 
when he went about his lowly 
trade of carpenter. His 
shrine is erected, he is given 
the place which the Church 
insists he shall have, ever 
united with the other mem- 
bers of that Holy Family— 
Jesus, Mary and Joseph ever 
inseparable in Heaven as on 
earth, and then he is left to 
himself. How often will you 
see a flower on his altar, out- 
side the general scheme of the 
decoration of the sanctuary— 
a flower just given to him out 
of love to be his very own? 
How often will you find it 
necessary to keep a stand of 
vigil lights before his statue 
to furnish people the oppor- 
tunity to express their devo- 
tion? Not very often. 


eS ATHOLICS are devout. 
They are always mak- 
ing novenas or triduums. But 
who makes a novena or even 
a triduum in honor of St. 
Joseph? I am not unmind- 
ful, of course, of such a great 
centre of devotion as St. 
Joseph’s Oratory in Montreal, 
which is doing so much to 
spread devotion to the saint, 
_ but I am speaking of the or- 
dinary, everyday life of de- 
votion in the ordinary parish 
church, which is the true in- 
dicator of the vitality of any 
devotion. St. Joseph is 


remained the devotion of fortunate in having the opportunity of pub- ignored, that’s all. Poor St. 
saints. He is caviare to the lishing his present treatise on St. Joseph. Joseph! 
general. —The Editor. 
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How do you explain it? The 
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greatest saint in Heaven after our Blessed Lady, yet 
there seems to be little appreciation of his position. To 
my mind there lies the reason of the neglect of him for 
I am convinced that once he is understood and his 
power appreciated, the Catholic will need little urging 
to “go to Joseph” with fullest confidence. Let us all, 
priests and people, get together and do our bit to make 
him understood; let us make manifest the reasons of 
his extraordinary greatness, and I am sure that after 
increasing our own personal devotion to him we shall 
be able to make this our battle-cry to a world that needs 
him badly—*“Give This Man Place.” He is the saint 
for everybody, for sinners, for contemplatives, for 
youths, for the married, for the poor, for the working- 
man, for the dying. Patron of the Church, patron of 
the family, patron of the worker, how can anyone get 
along without him? 


7 HERE is a story told in every life of St.-Joseph that 
when Pius IX was Pope—we might well call him the 
Pope of St. Joseph for his deep love for the saint— 
a great artist was given the commission to paint a pic- 
ture to commemorate the proclamation of the dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception of our Lady. The scene of 
the picture was laid in Heaven. Pius went to see the 
sketch of the painting, and after considering it a while 
asked quietly, “And St. Joseph—where is he?” The 
artist pointed to a group lost in clouds of light and 
glory, and said, “I shall put him here.” “No,” said the 


Pope, laying his finger at the side of Our Lord, “but © 


you will put him there, for that is his place in Heaven.” 

Give this man place! We read in the Gospel of St. 
Luke (XIV, 7-11) the parable of the supper: “And 
he spoke a parable also to them that were invited, mark- 
ing how they chose the first seats at the table, saying 
to them: When thou art invited to a wedding sit not 
down in the first place, lest perhaps one more honorable 
than thou be invited by him, and he that invited thee 
and him come and say to thee, Give this man place, 
and then thou begin with shame to take the lowest place. 


But when thou are invited, go, sit down in the lowest. 


place, that when he who invited thee cometh he may 
say to thee, Friend, go up higher. Then shalt thou 
have glory before them that sit at table with thee. Be- 
cause every one that exalteth himself shall be humbled, 
and he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

Have you ever read the Parables with St. Joseph in 
mind? I like to think that often when Our Lord was 
pointing these Parables he was thinking of the hurthble 
Joseph, and that he was mindful of his humility when 
he said, “Give this man place.” 


Blessed that craft of thine, dear laborer; 

Builder for God! yea, was it not thy hand 
Upreared the fairest fane in Holy Land— 
The humble home that sheltered Christ and Her 

Yet e’en than this thine art was sacreder; 
The Artisan Divine, Whose Wisdom planned 
The templed world, before thy bench did stand 

To learn His trade—Jesus, the Carpenter! 


Be Builder still! Protect what Christ hath raised, 


His Holy Church, steadfast on Peter’s Rock. 
Guard every home from sin’s destroying shock, 
A holy family where God is praised, 
And then, dear carpenter of Nazareth, 
Build thou my tomb when I go down to death! 





I cA -Man After God’s 
Own Heart 


tT. BerNarpD says: “God had found in Joseph as 

in another David a man after His own heart, 

to whom He could commit securely His heart’s 

closest and most sacred secret.” A man after 
God’s own heart! What a glorious tribute! God 
needed a man. He picked His man. That man was 
Joseph. Personally I need no other urging than that 
argument to have devotion to St. Joseph. 

In the circumstances there was need of a big man. 
The work of Redemption was to begin. We know 
now how it was accomplished. Perhaps it could have 
been accomplished in some other way, but it is useless 
to daydream on other possibilities. The facts are there, 
and as God chose that special way to show His infinite 
love for men, be sure it was the best way. The Son 
of God was to become Man, He was to be born of a 
Virgin Mother. ‘There was really no need of any 
other person in that wonderful association, but some- 
how God respects His established methods in the world. 

He never forgets that He is the One to set the ex- 
ample for all of us. Why establish the family as the 
secret of creation’s success, and then proceed to ignore 
it all in the great central act? God works in the com- 
mon, even though we know that He can and does work 
the miraculous. It takes three to make the real family, 
the husband, the wife, the child. And while in the 
case of the Holy Family, the Father of the Child Jesus 
was the Holy Ghost Himself, it was the Divine Will 
that a man should rule that family, be the support and 
guardian of the Child and His Mother. Tremendous 
honor, indeed, for a mere man to be vicegerent of the 
Holy Ghost. And Joseph was the man picked. Who 
was he? 

It is of very little practical interest to inquire into 
the immediate ancestry of Joseph, except to show the 
genealogy of Jesus. To us today they are names and 
nothing more. “And Mathan begot Jacob. And Jacob 
begot Joseph, the husband of Mary, of whom was 
born Jesus who is called Christ.” So St. Matthew, as 
he draws the line from Abraham through David, to 
Christ. But of grand-father Mathan and father Jacob, 
there is not a word to tell of their condition. Tradition 
tells us that the name of Joseph’s mother was Estha, 
which is the same as Edissa, or Myrtle. 

Read between the lines of the bare facts, you may. 
Indeed, there has been a great deal of unwarranted 
reading between the lines. Pious commentators have 
let their imaginations run along, gathering beautiful 
thoughts for meditation but adding nothing to hard fact. 
Joseph, because he was of the royal line of David, could 
number, among his ancestors, patriarch and prince and 
prophet, Abraham and David and Nathan. Indeed, if 
the kingdom then had been reéstablished at Jerusalem 
in favor of the race of David, Joseph by primogeniture 
would have been the King. 

There was in all the world no nobler blood than his, 
But from a worldly point of view, as well as in his 
deep spiritual eyes, that noble blood counted for little. 
He was.a son of discarded royalty. The throne of 
his fathers was lost. The descendants of David had 
fallen upon evil days, they were strangers in their 
own land, a conquered people. Blood tells, and Joseph 
had the best blood in the world. 
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But I am sure that even from a human point of 
view he thought little of his blood and his lost royalty. 
He was living in a hard, matter of fact world, and 
there was little time to moan over past grandeurs. 
Joseph was too much a man for that. He cared little 
whether he was king or not. He had too much sense 
for that. He knew he was insignificant in the world, 
and was to live and die a poor man. And being just 
a poor workingman, why should it be considered ex- 
traordinary that so little is known about him? Per- 
sonally, I think we know a tremendous lot about him. 
The Evangelists give us the high lights of his portrait, 
they are not concerned with petty details. And, from 
the few texts that mention him, we know the man 
just as well as if they had detailed every word he ever 
spoke and every act he ever performed. 

“Why be disturbed,” asks Gerson, who did so much 
at the Council of Constance, 1414, to further devotion 
to St. Joseph, “why be disturbed because Holy Scrip- 
ture has not told us at greater length of the dignity, 
the excellence, the virtues and the actions of Mary and 
Joseph? The whole world would not contain the books 
that would treat of their eminent grandeurs; but in 
these simple words— ‘Joseph was the husband of Mary 
of whom was born Christ’—the soul that meditates on 
them with devotion can draw from them as from an 
abundant source, and lift itself without difficulty to 
the most dazzling glories of Mary and Joseph.” 

Nowadays we are biography mad, or rather gossip 
mad. No life is considered complete so long as there 
is one moment in that life unaccounted for. Sometimes 
we cannot see the wood for the trees. That is why the 
life of St. Joseph as detailed in the Apocryphal gos- 
pels, even if every detail were an historical fact, does 
not show him to us more essentially himself than do 
the economical inspired writers. In the “History of 
Joseph the Carpenter,” for instance, which goes back 
to the fourth century, there is added to the Gospel facts 
a multiplicity of details, some of which are beautiful 
and some of which are incongruous. How much is 
true, how much false, we have no way of determining 
now. Much of it may be hallowed tradition, but who 
can separate the wheat from the chaff? Hence it all 
must go by the board, charmingly poetical and devo- 
tional as much of it is. 


HEN there are the “Revelations” of Catherine Em- 
merich and Mary of Agreda, which relate many 
details of the life of St. Joseph. But we cannot rely 
upon these details. Leo XIII, through a Decree of the 
Congregation of Rites, December 11, 1878, in reference 
to Lourdes and La Sallette, says: “These apparitions 
and revelations are neither approved or reproved or con- 
demned by the Church. It is only permitted to believe 
them piously, with a faith purely human. A tradition 
is accepted then which rests on responsible testimonies 
and on public monuments.” Before that, Pope Clement 
XIV, in 1771, considered the revelations of Mary of 
Agreda as at least doubtful and forbade the continuance 
of the cause of her beatification “on account of the 
book.” So that we cannot be sure of any of the details 
recorded outside the Gospels in regard to Joseph. But 
all of these things, even if they were true, would add 
nothing to our real knowledge of him. 
One fact we do know at the beginning is that Joseph 
was a native of Bethlehem. “And it came to pass that 
in those days there went out a decree from Caesar Au- 





gustus that the whole world should be enrolled... . 
And all went to be enrolled, every one into his own 
city. And Joseph also went up from Galilee, out of the 
city of Nazareth into Judea to the city of David which is 
called Bethlehem, because he was of the house and 
family of David.” (St. Luke, II, 1-4.) 

According to Eusebius and others, Joseph had a 
brother Cleophas or Alpheus, and it is his sons who 
are called the Lord’s “brethren,” Mary, the wife of 
Cleophas, and the mother of James and Joseph, is 
called the Blessed Virgin’s sister, or rather sister-in- 
law. 

Of Joseph’s life up to the time of his espousing Mary 
we know nothing. He was called Joseph, which may be 
translated increase, or fertility, or growing by a well, 
a name which has a beautifully mystic meaning on ac- 
count of his long dwelling by the very Well of Truth, 
Jesus Christ. Without a doubt he received the ordinary 
education of a Jewish lad, and then, when his youth was 
over, he took up the trade of carpenter. How long he 
lived at Bethlehem and what was the reason for his 
removal to Nazareth it is useless to inquire now. His- 
tory is silent on the matter. 

Yet all this is unessential. The great thing in the 
matter is the deduction that the soul of this humble 
carpenter was a great one. Of all the sons of Israel 
he was judged the worthy one to be chosen as the 
spouse of Mary and the foster-father of the Son of 
God. Why ask for more detail than this. Grasping 
that fact, we know as much essentially about Joseph 
as we know about the Angel Gabriel. When God picks 
a man He makes no mistake. He picks a man after 
His own heart. 


Joseph of the royal line, 
Heir to David’s throne, 

All is gone, no kingly sign 
Tells the rank you own. 


You are lower than the dust 
Under Herod’s feet; 

He is king, with power to thrust 
Juda from his seat. 


But when Herod rideth by 
In his little hour, 

Dares he guess that one is nigh 
Rules a greater Power? 


Though the palace is a cave, 
And a crib the throne, 

’*Tis God’s Kingdom which your stave 
Ruleth as your own. 


Ruler of the Son of God, 
Heaven’s your spouse, 
Still you hold the royal rod 
In God’s royal House. 


Il. The Moulding 
of a Man 


HILE we know very little of the external 

acts of St. Joseph—and in the long run 

what little bearing these have on the case— 

we know a great deal about the life of his 
Here enters the science of the saints. That is 


soul. 
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unchanging, the same in one man as in another. how- 
ever different the external surroundings of their earthly 
lives. The life of the soul knows no time and place. 

| think it would be impossible for me to exaggerate 
the spiritual gifts of St. Joseph. In that I am in good 
company. In an old Greek hymn he is addressed as 
“More than saint.” As Father Segneri says, “No man 
on earth was ever holier than Joseph.” It is ‘not a 
matter of imagination, as in the pious stories that lov- 
ingly seek to add more dignity, more of the miraculous 
to the life of the saint. It is the science of theology. 
the soul life of St. Joseph is made clear by logical 
deduction, 

And the fundamental fact from which all these 
theological deductions are drawn is that, in the scheme 
of creation, Joseph stands placed in the first order of all, 
the sovereign order, indeed that of the Hypostatic Union. 
lt was necessary that Jesus should be nourished and 
provided for. Joseph did all that. He was thus an 
efficient instrument in the work of our Redemption. 
[hus some theologians call him ‘“co-redemptor” 
though, of course, in a sense different from that title 
as given’ to Mary. 

Suarez, after speaking of the order of the apostles, 
says: “There are other ministries appertaining to the 
rder of the Hypostatic Union, which in its kind is 
more perfect, as we affirmed of the dignity of the 
Mother of God, and in this order is constituted the 
ministry of St. Joseph; and although it be in the lowest 
grade of it, nevertheless, in this respect it surpasses 
all others, because it exists in a superior order.” Not 
only Suarez but many other theologians have given the 
same findings. 

Hence it follows that Joseph, being in that sovereign 
order of the Hypostatic Union, being a member of that 
inseparable Holy Family, is superior to all other saints, 
save our Blessed Lady herself, and is also superior to 
the angels. Jesus is King of Angels, Mary is Queen 
of Angels, yet they were subject to Joseph. Patriagnani, 
whose book on St. Joseph did so much to foster devo- 
tion to him in modern times, says: “He, as constituted 
head of the Family immediately belonging to the ser- 
vice of a God-Man transcends in dignity all the other 
saints; wherefore he is happily established in an order 
which is superior to all the other orders in the Church.” 
As St. Francis de Sales puts it, “We may say that 
the Holy Family was a Trinity on earth which in a 
certain way represented the Holy Trinity itself.” No 
wonder then that St. John Eudes used to invoke St. 
Joseph as “Sanctuary of the Holy Spirit.” 

Jesus, Mary, Joseph. Jesus first, Mary second, Jos- 
eph third. All comprehended in the decree of the In- 
carnation, it is self evident that God must have wrought 
wonderful favors in the soul of St. Joseph. Since He 
destined him for the doubly great work of being the 
foster-father of the Son of God made Man, and the 
spouse of the Mother of the Son of God, He must have 
moulded the soul of Joseph with an especial love. One 
would naturally expect that in the circumstances Joseph 
would be given especially great graces—graces second 
only to those received by the Mother of God herself. 
The All Wise God made choice of Joseph for the work 
in hand as the best possible choice, and He must have 
treated him accordingly. 


oo and other older writers were so filled with 
admiration of Joseph, that they maintained that 
he was preserved free from the stain of original sin. 








But of course that cannot be maintained now, since the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Conception declares that Mary 
alone was free from original sin, “by a singular grace 
and privilege of Almighty God.” Others still maintain 
that, like St. John the Baptist, he was sanctified in the 
womb before birth. But as Scripture gives no hint of 
that, it would be unwise to hold the opinion, even 
though it is maintained by many fine theologians. The 
more sensible opinion to hold is that Joseph was sancti- 
fied by Circumcision, by which grace was conferred, not 
by virtue of the Circumcision, but by virtue of the 
Passion of Christ, the sign of which was Circumcision. 


Ww" can be believed without question, is that Jos- 
eph, from the first moment of the use of reason, 
gave himself to God, and never committed any actual 
sin. It would be preposterous to think otherwise. From 
all eternity he had been predestined to be the spouse 
of Mary and the foster-father of Jesus. He was con- 
sequently predestined to the graces for that state, for, 
as St. Thomas enunciates the principle, “God gives to 
every one the grace proportionate to that for which 
he is chosen.” 

Some writers declare that Joseph was predestined to 
occupy the place which Lucifer lost; Joseph, the first 
of men, to occupy the place of the first of angels! It 
is a beautiful thought. Anyway, all the doctors of the 
Church agree that, next to Mary, Joseph was the holiest 
and purest of creatures. The burthen of their pan- 
egyric seems to be—Second only to Mary, Second only 
to Mary! They believe that when God gave Joseph 
to Mary, no other man could have been found like to 
her. We have only to look at her to know what he 
must have been. Second only to Mary. Saying that, 
one could not say any more of a creature of God. 
God moulded him the best He could, and who of us 
can begin to grasp the beauty of the artistry of God? 


Lucifer left his throne, 

Close to the throne of God, 
Lucifer once that shone, 

Now but a lifeless clod. 


God made no throne in vain; 
Vacant a million years, 

It must be possessed again 
By one of Lucifer’s peers. 


Lord Christ, remembering 
Your throne on Joseph’s breast, 
What would you do but bring 
Him Home to Heaven’s best? 


Lucifer left his throne, 

And one who earth’s ways trod 
Now claims it as. his own, 

Close to the throne of God. 


Epitor’s Note: Other chapters of “Give This Man 
Place” will appear in the December issue. 














IT HAPPENED IN NOVEMBER 





Fra Giovanni’s Notes on This Month’s 
e Anniversaries of Persons and Events 


November First 

732—Council of Pope St. Greg- 
ory III attended by 95 archbishops 
and bishops. Peter’s Pence said 
to have been instituted during this 
Papacy. 

1649—English Parliament sets 
apart this day for Solemn Thanks- 
giving for the Massacre of Drog- 
heda in Ireland. 

1700—General Assembly of New 
York forbids any priest to enter 
the Province after this date under 
pain of perpetual imprisonment. 

1788—First Catholic church 
opened in New England; it for- 
merly had been a French Hugenot 
Church. 

1793—Death of Lord George 
Gordon of the London Gordon 
Anti-Popery Riots. Died in prison 
of delirium; a convert to Judaism. 

1849—Opening of St. Charles’ 
College, founded by generosity of 
Mr. Charles Carroll of Carroltown, 
Maryland. 

1897—German Mission attacked 
by “Knife Association” in China, 
and two priests killed. German 
fleet occupies port in retaliation. 

1903—Fire in Vatican and fam- 
ous Vatican Library threatened. 


November Second 

993—-First institution of the fa- 
mous Clugny Abbey on the Feast 
of All Souls. Home of the great 
Cluniac Order, 

1148—Death of the St. Malachy, 
Archbishop of Armagh, Ireland, 
friend of St. Bernard, and author 
of the famous “Prophecies” about 
the Popes. 

1165—St. Thomas a_ Becket, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, this day 
flees from Sandwich in disguise 
and goes to Rome to lay his case 
against the King before the Pope. 

1876—Pope Pius IX this day 


publicly prays for the Souls of his: 


enemies, the Italians who Had de- 
spoiled him of the Temporal 
Power. 


November Third 
461—Death of Pope Leo the 
Great. 








1847—Customs League Treaty 
signed between the States of the 
Church and Sardinia and Tuscany. 

1867—Battle of Mentana, in 
which Garibaldi was defeated by 
the Papal Zouaves. 

1867—Born at Chelsea near Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, “John Oliver 
Hobbes,” the nom-de-plume of the 
famous authoress, Mrs. Craigie, 
who subsequently became a Cath- 
olic. 

November Fourth 

1584—Death of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, the founder of Sunday 
Schools. 

1866—Corner-stone laid of St. 
Michael’s Catholic Church at cor- 
ner of Linden and Hurlbut Streets, 
Chicago, by Bishop Duggan. Com- 
pleted two years later. After the 
great fire its ruins said by “the 
Chicago Tribune” to be most im- 
posing in whole city. First Catho- 
lic Church to be rebuilt after fire. 

1878—Proposal to perform the 
famous Oberammergau Passion 
Play at the Westminster Aquar- 
ium, a notorious London music- 
hall of the day, now abolished. 
Storm of popular disapproval and 
proposal abandoned. 

November Fifth 

1513—Pope Leo X ‘reforms the 
Roman University, bringing dis- 
tinguished professors from all 
countries. 

1586—Death sentence pro- 
nounced on Mary, Queen of Scots. 

1635—Death of “Old Parr,” a 
famous Englishman who lived to 
the age of 152. When asked by 
the English King if he had ever 
done anything special in his life, 
he retorted that “When he was a 
hundred years old, he had done 
Penance.” Lived, of course, 
through the “reformation.” 

1800—Privy Council of England 
decides to abandon Royal Title of 
“King of France,” which had been 
kept up on the English coinage 
some centuries after England had 
lost all claim to any part of France. 

1807—Death at Rome of Angel- 
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ica Kauffman, famous Artist. 
1874—Death in New York of 
David William Bacon, first Bishop 
of Portland, Maine. 
1914—-Ex-Empress Eugenie at- 
tends an Anglican service in Chap- 
el Royal, St. James’ Palace, Lon- 
don, in memory of late Prince 
Maurice of Battenburg. 
November Sixth 
1406—Death of Innocent VII. 
who before becoming Pope had 
once for about ten years served in 
England as the Papal Collector. 
1558—Queen Mary of England, 
the “Bloody Mary” of Protestant 
fiction, sends her jewels to her sis- 
ter Elizabeth*with the request that 
she keep up the Old Religion. 
1789—Papal Bull appoints John 
Carroll Bishop of the new United 
States, which had previously been 
served by English bishops. 
1876—Death of Cardinal Anton- 
elli, the famous Papal Secretary of 
State in the last days of the old 
States of the Church. 
November Seventh 
739—Death of St. Willibrord, an 
Englishman, who going to Hol- 
land, had become Archbishop of 
Utrecht. A suburb of Antwerp is 
named after him and an ancient 
and curious religious dance in his 
honor is still performed, the pil- 
grims dancing three steps forward 
and two steps back. 
1564—Sir John Hawkins reaches 
Teneriffe in ship “Jesus,” loaned 
by Queen Elizabeth for the com- 
mercial venture, which consisted 
in a slaving expedition, his sec- 
ond. It was this voyage that was 
largely responsible for the founda- 
tion of the English supremacy in 
the slave-carrying trade and which 
thus had its effects in the future 
slave-owning of the southern part 
of the United States. 
1860—Victor Emanuel enters 
Naples in state, an event which 
ten years later was followed by the 
fall of Papal Rome. 
1874—Archbishop (Cardinal) 
Manning answers in the London 
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“Times” Mr. Gladstone’s famous 
“Expostulation” that the doctrine 
of Papal Infallibility must auto- 
matically release Catholics from 
their Civil Allegiance. 
November Eighth 
532—Death of Boniface II, who 
had been nominated Pope by his 
predecessor without any election. 
618—Burial of St. Deusdedit, the 
Pope who forbade the marriages of 
parties connected by spiritual re- 
lationship. 
1308—Death of Duns Scotus, 
the famous Theological Doctor of 
the Church. 
1865—Holy See deals with “As- 
sociation for the Promotion of the 
Unity of Christendom,” a High 
Anglican organization. Inasmuch 
as Catholicism does not have three 
“branches,” its principles were 
fundamentally wrong and Catho- 
lics were forbidden to join it. It 
was, of course, one of the many 
schemes dependent on the false 
theory of an “Anglo-Catholic” 
Church, a Russian or Eastern 
Church, and a “Romay” branch of 
the Church. 
November Ninth 
324—Dedication of Church of 
Our Savior at Rome, the baptistry 
being dedicated to St. John Bap- 
tist. .This is now St. John Later- 
an, the official Cathedral and 
mother-church of Rome. 
1645—Henry Jones is consecrat- 
ed Protestant Bishop of Clogher, 
Ireland. The man who brought 
Blessed Oliver Plunket to the scaf- 
fold. His three children subse- 
quently turned Catholic. 
1868—An English Protestant 
church authorized in Madrid, 
Spain. 
1889—Leo XIII beatifies Jean- 
Baptiste Peyboyre, a French mis- 
sionary priest martyred in 1840 in 
China “after unparalleled tortures.” 
1903—-Cardinal Merry del Val, 
the famous Papal diplomatist, 
made Secretary of State to Pope 
Pius X. : 
November Tenth 
461—Death of Pope St. Leo the 
Great, the “Lion” whom Attila the 
Goth admitted to be too strong for 
him 
1549—Death of Pope Paul III, 
Alexander Farnese, after whom is 
called the famous Farnese collec- 
tions of sculpture. 
1579—Father Thomas Stevens, 
S.J., writes to England from Goa. 
This was the first Englishman 
ever actually to live in India and 


it was this letter that first awoke 
English interest in that country. 

1789—See of Baltimore estab- 
lished as first Catholic Diocese in 
the United States, the first Ameri- 
can Bishopric since the old Norse 
Hierarchy of 1112 to 1492 and the 
rather vague See “of Florida” set 
up in 1528. 

1793—Feast of Liberty in Notre 
Dame Cathedral, Paris. An “altar” 
set up to the Goddess of Reason. 

1870—Civil Decree _ orders 
Church bells in France to be melt- 
ed down for cannon for the Franco- 
Prussian War. 

November Eleventh 

1215—Easter Communion made 
compulsory by Lateran Council. 

1630—“Day of Dupes” in France, 
when famous Cardinal Richelieu 
frustrates a plot of his enemies for 
his political ruin. 

1869—First orphan asylum 
opened in New York. Foundress 
was Sister Irene, an  English- 
woman named Catherine Fizgib- 
bon who had come to America and 
there joined the Sisters of Charity. 

1875—First band of Salesians 
sent out to Missions of Patagonia 
and Tierra del Fuego. 

1889—First Catholic Congress of 
the United States meets at Balti- 
more to celebrate Centenary of 
establishment of the United States 
Hierarchy. 

November Twelfth 

607—Death of Boniface III, who 
decreed that after the burial of a 
Pope three days must elapse be- 
fore any steps could be taken to 
appoint a successor. 

1437—The English lose Paris, so 
curiously fulfilling the prophecy 
of St. Joan of Arc made on Ist of 
March, 1431, that “within seven 
years the English would forfeit a 
prize greater. than Orleans.” 

1899—Church of St. Mary Moor- 
fields, London, closed. It was this 
church which for years had served 
as a sort of unofficial pro-cathedral 
for what Catholicism there was in 
the capital, being first superseded 
by the official pro-cathedral of Ken- 
sington and then by the present 
great Westminster Cathedral. 


November Thirteenth 
354—Birth of St. Augustine, the 
great Bishop of Hippo in Africa. 
867—Death of St. Nicholas I, 
“the Great,” the Pope “who tamed 
tyrants and kings and who ruled 
the world like a Sovereign.” 
1564—Promulgation of the Tri- 
dentine Creed. 


1889—Cardinal Gibbons, Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and Primate of 
America, dedicates new Catholic 
University at Washington. 

November Fourteenth 

1180-——Death of Lorean O’Tuath- 
al (St. Lawrence O’Toole) Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. In 1179 with 
five other Irish Bishops had visited 
Rome, where at Third Lateran 
Council the Pope had appointed 
him Legate for Ireland. 

1305—Coronation at Lyons of 
Clement V, a French Pope. 

1623—Martyrdom of St. Joso- 
phat, Archbishop of Potokok. Had 
spent his lifetime in endeavoring 
to bring back Russia to the Catho- 
lic Church. 

1817—Father Flynn lands in 
Sydney, Australia, and is told by 
the English Governor Macquaire 
that no Popish mission will be tol- 
erated in this Protestant colony 
and that he must return on the 
same ship. The priest is arrested. 

1915—Death at St. Joseph’s 
Home for the Dying, Hackney, 
London, of Princess Clement Bon- 
aparte, the wife of a nephew of the 
great Emperor Napoleon. 


November Fifteenth 

1136—Death of Leopold of Au- 
stria, the king who was a great 
church builder and who in 1484 
was canonized. His day is still 
commemorated by the “Leopoldi- 
tag” of Vienna, where the present 
writer has attended the Cardinal’s 
Mass in St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
afterwards going out to the king’s 
great foundation of Klosterneu-. 
berg in the suburbs. For some 
curious reason hundreds of Vien- 
nese on this day fight at Kloster- 
neuberg for the privilege of climb- 
ing up an enormous winebarrel in 
the monastery cellar and then roll- 
ing down its other side. The 
present writer has by the way also 
done his duty in this respect. 

1215—Opening of Fourth Lat- 
eran Council when the term 
“Transubstantiation” receives its - 
first ecclesiastical sanction. 

1848—Murder in Rome of Count 
Rossi, Minister of the Interior for 
the Old Papal States. Pope be- 
sieged by mob in his Palace. 

1888—Three Franciscan Sisters 
land at Molokai, the famous Leper 
Island. First women workers 
there. 

November Sixteenth 

1538—Henry VIII, the “reform- 
er” King of England, places St. 
Thomas a Becket on “trial,” some 
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centuries after his death, and de- 
cides that he is no longer to be 
considered a Saint. 

1620—Inigo Jones, the famous 
English architect and a Catholic in 
spite of the times, is nominated to 
a Commission appointed to en- 
quire into the condition of the 
dilapidated (Old) St. Paul’s Cath- 
edral, London. 

1848—Pope protests to Ambas- 
sadors of the European Powers 
about the terrorism in Rome, and 
the French ship “Le Temeraire” 
and the British gun-boat “Bull- 
dog” are accordingly dispatched to 
Civita Vecchia, the port of the old 
Roman States. 

1869—Monsignor Bauer, confes- 
sor to the Empress Eugenie of 
France, blesses the opening of the 
Suez Canal in the presence of most 
of the crowned heads of Europe. 

1908—Pope celebrates Mass in 
St. Peter’s, Rome, before 36 car- 
dinals, 400 archbishops and bish- 
ops, and 50,000 people. 


November Seventeenth 

1493—Columbus first sights the 
island that he names San Juan 
Baptista, now known as Porto 
Rico. 

1558—Death of Cardinal Pole. 

1652—Ignace-Gaston Pardies en- 
ters Society of Jesus. A famous 
French scientist. Died of a fever 
contracted while ministering to 
prisoners in gaol. 

1853—Treaty signed between 
Great Britain and the Papal States 
for securing national treatment to 
the ships of both countries while 
in the other’s ports. The old States 
of the Church of course possessed 
quite a considerable mercantile 
marine, having its own Consular 
Offices in most countries of the 
world. 

November Eighteenth 

1095—Urban II, a French Pope, 
preaches the First Crusade at Cler- 
mont in Auvergne, France. 

1523—Election of Clement VII, 
a Medici Pope. 

1626—Consecration of St. Pet- 
er’s, Rome. 

1674—Death of Father Lalle- 
mant, first Superior of the Jesuit 
missions in Canada. 

1724—Death at Toledo in Spain 
of Guzman Bartholomew de Lau- 
renco, said to be our first aeron- 
aut. In 1709 had propelled a ball 
to the roof of a hall by power of 
combustion. . 

1871—Birth of future Monsignor 
Robert Hugh Benson, the famous 


Catholic author. The son of the 
Protestant Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, England, became a convert 
to the Church. 
November Nineteenth 
1237—Council held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London. Papal Bull 
read introducing Otho as the 
Pope’s Legate and authorizing him 
to settle various questions. 
1552—Day when St. Francis 
Xavier was to have sailed for 
China on the “Santa Croce,” but he 
falls ill and cannot go. Dies sec- 
ond December. 
1722—Birth of Leopold Auen- 
brugger, the Austrian physician 
who discovered that the tapping of 
a patent’s chest with a finger re- 
vealed diseased conditions. 
1925—Mother Superior and 
twenty-three Sisters of the Con- 
vent of the Annunciade, fined one 
shilling (25 cents) each at Dover 
Police Court, England, for having 
failed to register under England’s 
new and first Aliens Act. Had each 
been a minimum of twenty-one 
years in England. 
November Twentieth 
1591—Death of Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the famous “Dancing 
Chancellor” of England’s Queen 
Elizabeth. This was a courtier who 
was said to have danced himself 
into the affections of the notorious 
Queen and into most of the places 
of profit of her kingdom. After 
him is called Hatton Garden, Lon- 
don’s great diamond market, the 
land having been siezed by the 
Chancellor from the plundered pos- 
sessions of the Catholic bishops of 
Ely. 
1712—Earl Maxwell of Nithsale, 
being a suspected Catholic and un- 
able to hold property under Eng- 
lish Law, signs over all his estates 
to eldest son. This is the Maxwell 
who is the hero of the well-known 
picture of the man being rescued 
by his wife from the Tower of 
London. Died in Rome. 
1864—First Mass in Philadel- 
phia cathedral. 
1925—Cardinal Bourne of West- 
minster orders prayers in all 
Catholic churches of England for 
the dying Queen Alexandra. 
November Twenty-first 
1844—Doctor Murphy, first 
Bishop of Adelaide, Australia, 
writes that there is no church or 
chapel or school in his “Cathedral 
City” and that he has to say Mass 
in a warehouse. 
1852—Dedicated to Immaculate 


Conception, the Cathedral of Al- 
bany, New York. 
1854—Birth of future Pope Bene- 
dict XV. 
1871—Cardinal Manning re- 
ceives Medal of City of Paris for 
his work on the London Mansion 
House Committee for raising a 
French Relief Fund. After the -~ 
Franco-Prussian War and the 
Commune. 
1915—Every Catholic church in 
the world makes collection for 
stricken Poland. 
November Twenty-second 
1263—Future Pope Clement IV 
appointed Legate to England. 
1419—Death at Florence of Pope 
John XXIII, who in 1415 had been 
deposed from the Papal Throne. 
1861—Death of Father Lacor- 
daire, once a famous and very 
popular preacher in Paris. His 
extremely radical views were con- 
demned by the Holy See, the 
Father submitting and changing 
the tone of his sermons. 
1867—-Barracks of the Papal 
Zouaves in Rome blown up by an 
infernal machine. 
1925—Monsignor Paul Eugene 
Roy, Archbishop of Quebec, re- 
ceives Last Sacraments in hospital 
at Montreal. 
November Twenty-third 
955—Death of Edred, King of 
the English. Buried in the Old 
Minster at Winchester. 
1848—Rome in an uproar from 
revolutionaries, and Pope leaves 
the City and flees to Gaeta in the 
old Kingdom of Naples. 
1855—Ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
abolished in Mexico, all priests now 
becoming subject to the civil courts. 
1870—Pope excommunicates all 
those concerned in the recent Ital- 
ian seizure of the Holy City, 
November Twenty-fourth 
1572—Death of John Knox, the 
famous Scotch “reformer,” a rene- 
gade from Minor Orders of the 
Catholic Church. 
1685—King James-II of England 
asks the Pope to make a bishop 
of his private chaplain, Father Sir 
Edward Petre, S.J. The Pope re- 
fuses. 
1873—Placards in Rome an- 
nounce the sale of portions of the 
property of the Irish College, 
seized and confiscated by the new 
Government. 
1915—Cardinal Mercier and the 
five bishops of Belgium address 
their famous letter of remonstrance 
to the cardinals, archbishops and 
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bishops of Germany, Bavaria and 
Austria. 

1917—Future Cardinal Hayes 
appointed Chaplain Bishop to the 
United States forces enlisted in the 
World War. 
November Twenty-fifth 
1185—Death of Pope Lucius III. 
1277—Nicholas III ascends 
Papal Throne. The Pope who 
established the Vatican as the 
Papal Palace and who first se- 
cured the property which became 
the Vatican Gardens. 

1712—Birth of Charles Michel 
de l’Epee, inventor of the sign al- 
phabet for the deaf and dumb. 

1775—Birth of Charles Kemble, 
the famous English actor. A 
Catholic, he always claimed to be 
the great-grandnephew of the 
Father John Kemble who was 
martyred at Hereford in 1679, and 
after whom the expression of a 
“Kemble Pipe” is still remember- 
ed. While waiting to be executed, 
the priest asked the favor of being 
allowed to smoke a pipe of tobac- 
co, and even two centuries and a 
half later a “Kemble Pipe,” as 
meaning the very last of all, is a 
phrase still used in parts of the 
English countryside. 

November Twenty-sixth 

1432—Future Cardinal Kemp, in 
turn archbishop both of York and 
Canterbury, sent as Ambassador of 
England to the Council of Basle, 
in which the Holy See was en- 
deavoring to arrange a Peace in 
the everlasting Anglo-French 
Wars. 

1504—Death of Isabella the 
Catholic, Queen of Spain, the pa- 
troness of Christopher Columbus. 

1809—Death of Father Edward 
Ferris, a Lazarist Father lent to 
the then newly-founded Seminary 
of Maynooth, Ireland. He became 
the first dean of the famous Clezi- 
cal College. 

1830—Died in Brooklyn, Mr. 
Andrew Parmentier who was one 
of the founders and trustees of St. 
James, the first Catholic church in 
the present Diocese of Brooklyn. 
His daughter, Mrs. Adele Bayer, 
was for thirty years known for 
her work in behalf of Catholic 
seamen at the Brooklyn Naval 
Yard, Long Island. Long Island 
was first named the “Island of the 
Apostles,” having been sighted by 
the Spaniards on June 29, 1525, but 
the name Brooklyn does not ap- 
pear until 1646, when the Dutch 
Governor of New Amsterdam 





(New York), so named it after 
Breuklen, a place in the old Hol- 
land between Rotterdam and Ut- 
recht. 
November Twenty-seventh 

1095—Pope Urban II exhorts 
the multitudes to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. Tremendous enthusiasm 
and the beginning of a Crusade. 

1382—John Ashton, one of the 
followers of Wycliffe, recants from 
his errors and returns to the Cath- 
olic Church. 

1870—Battle at Villers-Breton- 
neux during Franco-Prussian War 


before the Occupation of Amiens. 
In 1872 a memorial Mass held at 


the Commemorative Chapel, an 
English Captain Uniacke who was 
a Catholic and who, though a neu- 
tral, had served as a Red Cross 
man with the French Armies, hav- 
ing been killed in the struggle. 
Oddly enough, Villers-Breton- 
neaux was half a century later one 
of the famous battle-scenes in the 
World War. 

1911—Archbishop Farley of New 
York created Cardinal. 

1911—Archbishop O’Connell of 
Boston created Cardinal. 

1916—Major Kelly, an Old Boy 
of the Xaverian College, Man- 
chester, England, wins the Victoria 
Cross, being the first Manchester 
man to gain this most coveted dis- 
tinction of the British Army. 

November Twenty-eighth 

741—Death of Gregory III, the 
Pope during whose reign was insti- 
tuted the collection of Peter’s 
Pence. — 

1843—Erection of the Diocese of 
Hartford. 

1852——-Death of Ludger Duver- 
nay, the French-Canadian journal- 
ist who in 1834 had instituted the 
Society of St. John the Baptist. 

1855—Birth of future Cardinal 
O’Donnell, Archbishop of Armagh 
in Ireland. 

1871—Eight Spanish medical 
students tried and shot in Havana, 
Cuba, for having desecrated a 
cemetery. 

1925—Burial of Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, a famous Catholic Irishman 
of letters to whose credit we owe 
over two hundred books. 

November Twenty-ninth 

1223—Bull of Honorius III con- 
firms the institution of the Order 
of Franciscans. This was the first 
Pope to permit meat to be eaten 
on a Friday falling on Christmas 
Day. 


1268—Death of Clement IV, 


elected in 1265. In 1263 had been 
sent to England as his predeces- 
sor’s Legate. Had also been a 
soldier, a lawyer, and secretary to 
St. Louis, the Saint-King of 
France. 

1887—Foundation of the famous 
Guild of Ransom for the Conver- 
sion of England. 

1909—Sailors from the British 
warship “Duncan” received at 
Rome and decorated by the Pope 
for their rescue-work during the 
great earthquake of Messina. 

November Thirtieth 

538—Birth of St. Gregory of 
Tours, France, the famous histor- 
ian. 

1170—St. Thomas a Becket sails 
from Wissant (France) to Sand- 
wich, England, en route for Can- 
terbury, bearing with him the 
Pope’s findings in his dispute with 
the English king. A few weeks 
later he was murdered by the 
orders of that king. 

1670—Birth of John Toland, a 
well-known English author. Born 
a Catholic, became first a pervert 
to Protestantism and then a fa- 
mous Deist. Wrote thirty-six 
books against Popery, and from 
various “prophecies” conclusively 
“proved” the immediate downfall 
of the Pope. One of the first of 
the “Scarlet Woman” school of 
“thought.” 

1831—-Trappists expelled from 
France land at Cork, Ireland, from 
a French warship on which they 
had been driven. Eventually found 
Mount Melleray (Mount “Misery” 
of popular guide-book slang), 
Waterford, one of the most fa- 
mous Trappist foundations in Eu- 
rope. 

1893—Consecration of the new 
Marseilles (France) cathedral, be- 
gan in 1852. 

1915—Future Cardinal Munde- 
lein appointed Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

1926—Two Coptic priests raised 
to episcopate so as to administer 
to the Coptic Catholics in Egypt. 


There are a set of malicious, prat- 
ing, prudish gossips, both male and 
female, who murder characters to 
kill time ; and will rob a young fellow 
of his good name before he has years 
to know the value of it—SHeErIpan. 

Truth is the bond of union and the 
basis of human happiness. Without 


this virtue there is no reliance upon 
language, no confidence in friendship, 
no security in promises and oaths.— 
J. Cottier. 

















(he Quiet Prisoners in Kilmain 


By DAVID HOGAN 


croup of Irish Republican 

Prisoners were gathered in 

the circular exercise ring 

in Mountjoy Jail on Oc- 

tober 4, 1919. Outside the railings 

the British warders walked up and 

down, not now as sharp-eyed as 

when we came in four months pre- 

viously, for they had come to look 

upon us as quiet fellows who would 
give no trouble. 

Whenever they glanced into the 
ring on this October afternoon they 
saw Maurice Grehan teaching us 
Irish. Maurice had a resonant voice 
and knew his Irish well. But if 
those warders had not been off their 
guard they might have noticed that 
the class Maurice taught—a circle 
seated on the grass at his feet— 
were not so attentive to their 
teacher as they might have been. The 
resonant voice drowned the whisper- 
ing, but shrewd eyes would have 
noticed that a discussion was going 
on at Maurice’s feet... . 

“Commence at five o’clock to- 
night,” said O’Shea, our Officer of 
Command, as the whistle blew for us 
to return to our cells. .. It was a good 
plan completed after many sessions 
of that Irish class. And so when the 
last cell-door was double-locked and 
the two night warders had come on 
duty, queer noises could be heard in 
that still jail by those who held their 
breath and listened—curious noises 
liké many rats gnawing . . . gnaw- 
ing . . . gnawing. 

Mountjoy Jail is heated by hot 
water pipes which pass from cell to 
cell along the wall under the small, 
high-up, semi-circular windows. No 
hot water was passing through them 
now, but they carried a much more 
useful thing for us—sound. And 
when two sharp taps sounded along 











EDITOR’S NOTE 





David Hogan is both a nom- 
de-plume and a nom-de-guerre, 
for the real personality it hides 
not only uses it now to write 
stories of the “troubled times” in 
Ireland but used it during the 
“troubled times” themselves to 
hide his identity from the British 
soldiers hunting for him. He was 
a member of the Irish Republican 
Army and served through the 
War of Independence, as the 
struggle from 1919 to 1921 is 
called in Ireland. He was also 
on the staff of the Republican 
Ministry during those years as 
one of the principal officials of 
the Publicity Department. That 
was the Department responsible 
for what the British themselves 
admitted was the “unsurpassed” 
Sinn Fein propaganda. 


Mr. Hogan was imprisoned on 
several occasions. In the story 
published in this issue he de- 
scribes how the struggle going 
on outside was carried into the 
jails and fought out there with 
strange and wonderful weapons. 
This was his first jailing and his 
first hunger-strike. Later he en- 
dured nearly two years of prison 
life and entered on two other 
hunger-strikes, one for ten days 
and one for the extraordinary 
period of 41 days, during which 
over one hundred men—two of 
whom died — never partook of a 
morsel of food. When the strike 
ended their nearness to death was 
such that they were under con- 
stant attention of doctors for five 
weeks. 
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that pipe from some cell far down 
the line the breathless listener would 
have heard the gnawing cease sud- 
denly and the great silence return. 
A minute later each prisoner in turn 
heard the click of the spy-hole cover 
in the studded door and knew that 
the warder was on his rounds peep- 
ing into every cell to see that all was 
well, 

And all was well until the double 
tap came along the pipe again from 
the watcher at the farther end. The 
warder had completed his spying, and 
again the queer sounds of scraping 
came from the cells ... Thus it 
went on hour after hour... . 

At a quarter to eight two warders 
passed along the cells warning the 
prisoners to make down their beds. 
Every man then put on his night- 
shirt over his clothes; for though the 
jailers did not know it there was to 
be no sleep that night. At eight 
o’clock the warder came again, and 
his peeping showed every one of 
those quiet prisoners snugly in bed. 
But as soon as he had turned off the 
long tongue of gas in each cell the 
quiet prisoner was at his work again, 
a white shadow in the blackness. 


} ty should be easier now, this task 
of breaking a hole from one cell 
to another along the ward; for 
only once in every hour, instead of 
every thirty minutes, the spying 
warder would make his round... . 
With every sort, and size, of instru- 
ment—blade of a penknife, packing 
needle, bit of iron hooping found 
with joy in the exercise ring two 
weeks ago—the work went on. 
Even two crowbars were at work. 
Friendly civil prisoners had smug- 
gled them in to us from the wood- 
yard. . . . Hour after hour we 
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cannot guard against everything, 
and once or twice in some far-off 
cell the crowbars fell out of tired 
hands with a dull clang. The ward- 
ers, both of them this time, came 
hurrying along, peeping anxiously. 
They went back puzzled. All the 
captives were asleep, or perhaps one 
was found out of bed; but as he was 
in his nightshirt he was merely 
ordered sharply back to bed, and 
muttering some excuse he went. But 
later the crowbar fell again. 

The warders were suspicious at 
last. One left the wing as if to 
summon help. The digging at the 
walls went on furiously. There was 
little time left now before they at- 
tacked. Yet, hoping for the best we 
worked cautiously and quietly still. 
Then three long taps brought us to 
the hot-water pipe. It was our Com- 
mander’s signal... . He was go- 
ing to send out an order in Morse. 
.. . It started to come: 


toiled, always being in bed when the 
warder shone his lamp through the 
lamphole in the door, always up and 
doing as soon as he had passed on 


) the next cell. 
we unbuild a prison wall with a 
packing needle would seem im- 
possible, yet it can be done. On the 
limewashed surface the searcher can 
find a faint indentation showing the 
outline of the brick underneath. This 
indentation marks where the mortar 
cements each brick to the other. And 
this is the joint in the prison armour. 
When the brick to be attacked has 
been selected, clothes are hung care- 
lessly beside it to hide it from the 
eager eyes at the door. Then round 
and round this indentation the needle 
is drawn, up and over that faint line, 
hour after hour and age after age. 
First the limewash comes off in soft 
powder and flakes. Then the mortar 
falls away in crumbs. And at last 


the brick can be seen, can be stirred, . 

can be shaken, can—oh joy!—be oe re ching. ao Bix? 
forced out with the hands. The first of eat ion ini dein Seis 
breach has been made. The work jena deste resist” 9: y 


goes quicker now. 

Nails are torn, fingers are bleed- 
ing, hands are cramped by this time, 
but on and on the feverish toiling 
goes, never stopping until the warn- 
ing on the pipes sends each man 
scuttling back to bed, afraid to 
breathe. And when the lantern from 
outside has shown only a cherub face 
full of innocence and sleep the ward- 
er thanks his stars for gentlemanly 
prisoners and goes his way. At once 
the bleeding hands are at the wall 
again, tearing, picking, wrenching. 

Why break the walls? It is hard 
to fight the British in the jails. Each 
man is locked in his cell, completely 
isolated from his fellows for twenty- 
two hours of every twenty-four, and 
this solitary confinement prevents 
concentrated action or the heartening 
of the weak in a long stiff fight. The 
first blow in the battle is to establish 
communication with every cell so that 
an order may be passed along the 
whole line, and words of cheer be 
spoken to the faint-hearted in those 
nights of suffering which a prison 
protest always means. 

Then, too, the enemy is deprived 
of his great weapon—the propaganda 
that “So-and-so has given in, why 
not you?” Thus to prepare the field 
for battle we worked that night from 
five till midnight, hiding the bricks 
in our beds as they came from the 
torn walls. But it could not last. 
We knew that and had prepared for 
it. Men working wildly in the dark 


I went to the lamp-hole of my 
cell, and along the narrow passage 
on the other side of the ward I saw, 
in the half-light of the jail, a pro- 
cession that made me go cold. 
Warder after warder passed silently 
along, a whole troop of them, and 
those in front carried sledge ham- 
mers and those behind carried crow- 
bars. 

You know those public clocks 
that chime magnificently before they 
give out the hour. There is a pause 
of about a minute perhaps between 
the chiming and the first solemn 
stroke; and if you are lying awake 
in the silence, that pause grows 
tensely into years until you are sure 
that the time has been tolled and 
you have_not heard. 

It seemed on that October night 
in Mountjoy Jail as if the stealthy 
procession of warders along the pas- 
sage opposite had been the chime, and 
that the striking of the hour would 
begin when the first blow of the 
sledge-hammers fell upon the first 
cell-door. The jail became deathly 
still as everybody waited for that 
monstrous clock to strike. One min- 
ute passed—two. . . three . . . yet 
the silence remained, stifling us. 

Then suddenly understanding that 
these were precious minutes I went 
back to the wall, digging, wrench- 
ing. 

Without warning a little round of 
light made a snow-white circle on 





the limewashed wall near me. It 
began to move slowly, with purpose. 
I watched it, fascinated. It passed 
over the wall cautiously, like a hand 
seeking some foreknown thing. I 
sat down on the mattress, hypno- 
tized by it. Up and down it moved 
slowly, up and down, snow-white in 
the heavy darkness. I forgot every 
other thing in the excitement of 
watching jts mysterious movements. 
In a flash its meaning came to me. 
The light came from the passage. 
Some clever warder had hit upon 
this way of discovering without put- 
ting us on our guard, what was a- 
doing in the cells. I guessed that field- 
glasses followed the careful course 
of that treacherous searching circle 
of light. 

The hot-water pipe began again to 
speak in Morse—a message from the 
Commandant: 


Get ready. They are about 
to attack. 


The circle of light had vanished as 
stealthily as it came. Then the first 
blow fell—the dull booming sound 
of a sledge upon iron, and sharper 
than it, heard over the echoing of 
the sledge-blows down the long ward, 
men’s voices: “Open that door,” and 
an inarticulate defiant mumble from 
behind the iron. The hammer fell 
and fell, making a curious noise like 
the tolling of a toneless bell. But 
there was little time for listening. 
That first blow was the signal for 
action. There was no longer need 
for secrecy, and a frenzy seized the 
silent jail which for so many years 
had slept unbrokenly o’ nights. 
Thunders innumerable burst from 
each of the twenty doors as every 
man beat the wedges into place which 
Connor and Quinn had been making 
for us for the last two weeks. Six 
wedges each we beat in, fitting the 
already tight door as firmly as a stone 
in the Pyramids. But prison doors 
open inwards, and more than wedges 
would be needed. We: began our 
barricades. Cell furniture is simple 
and homely, of white deal, well- 
scrubbed. A slightly sloping bed- 
board, like the enlarged top of an 
office desk, a little stool, and a small 
square table. 


HEsE I tore asunder, startling my- 

self at the noise I made. Every 
nail I hoarded like a jewel, and then 
into the pine floor I hammered piece 
after piece of the white timber until 
a ridge ran the whole length of the 
floor from the door to the rear wall 
—a ridge that must be torn up be- 
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fore the door would open. 
and smashing of wood sounded from 
every cell, and above it like the boom- 
ing of fog guns in a storm came the 
noises of sledges on iron. 

Our orders were precise. Each 
man was to defend his cell until 
sheer weight of metal and numbers 
bore the door down, then he was to 
fight the warders as they came—to 
resist to the last ounce of his 
strength the handcuffing we knew 
would follow. That first cell was 
held by Hurley, a lion-hearted Lei- 
trim man. For half-an-hour his de- 
fences braved the storming party. A 
rich half-hour for us who were not 
attacked. For, noise meaning nothing 
now, we beat and dug at our walls 
like madmen digging for gold. 

Larry Brogan held the next cell 
to mine, and he, being six feet high 
and broad as an ox was given a 
crowbar so that he would soon be 
through to weaker me, who am of 
insignificant build. Now, with a tor- 
rent of bricks and mortar and lime, 
the nose of the crowbar came, was 
withdrawn, came again, and finally, 
with a force which sent a fog of 
dust over everything, whole bricks 
came tumbling in and the gap was 
big enough for Larry and myself to 
shake hands as he with rapture said: 
“David, this is the life!” With the 
crowbar I returned to my wounded 
wall, and soon was through to Casey 
in the next cell... . 

Then a shout from the toiling 
warders heralded the fall of the 
Leitrim man’s cell. All other noises 
suddenly ceased as the rest of us 
listened, and from the stormed cell 
heard cries and gasps and thuds as 
Hurley fought like a tiger. . . Five 
minutes it-took to overpower and 
manacle him. 

The pipe spoke in Morse again: 

Beat the ...lamphole out... 


PRISON cell door is made for 
strength all in one piece, but 
into the center is inserted a frame of 
wood and iron, a separate piece a foot 
square, containing the circular pane 
of glass through which the warder 
shines his lantern on his nightly 
rounds. In previous jail battles it 
had been found that a series of stout 
blows on this inserted square caused 
it to fall out, and through the aper- 
ture thus made one may poke one’s 
head, as through a stocks, and laugh 
and shout and joke with other heads 
all along the line. 
And so in answer to that Morse 
message a new hurricane of sound 
swept through the jail. I heard lamp- 


Banging 


holes falling from the other cells 
around me, but either mine was more 
stoutly built or I more weakly, for 
only after the desperate toil of twenty 
minutes it gave way at last, tumbling 
into the passage outside with a clang 
and the tinkle of shattered glass. In 
a second my head was out and I 
was shouting with the rest: “Go on, 
Mac; Stick it, lad!” for they were at 
MacGowan’s cell now, the warders 
with their sledges. His were sturdy 
barricades, and when at last they 
gave and Mac was down and hand- 
cuffed, the warders, red-faced and 
panting, had to rest. 

A new cry was wrung from us as 
eight day-warders, roused suddenly 
from sleep, marched into the wing. 
Two carried sledges and two crow- 
bars. The battle was recommenced 
in earnest. It was 2 a.m. now and 


Ls 
rivAy 


A shout from 
the warders 
heralded the 
fall of the 
Leitrim man’s 
cell. Hurley 
fought like a 
tiger. 








Dublin was sleeping around us, or 
perhaps some lonely soul lay toss- 
ing and wondering at the strange 
noises from the towering shadow of 
the jail Twoam. By four twelve 
cells had fallen. At five the warders 
gathered at my cell door and the 
heads at the lamp-holes cried in 
chorus. “Stick it, David!” But 
David’s sling had lost its cunning 
since the days of the Philistines, and 
Goliath soon had the door bending to 
his blows. Twice I seized the crow- 
bar and might have torn it from 
those outside had my strength been 
great. But it was wrenched back, 
and dug and tortured the door until 
the door-posts sighed and creaked. 
And then with a snap the door was 
partly opened. But the nailed boards 
held it a moment longer until, with 
a tearing of wood and the ringing of 
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falling iron they were upon me— 
four of them and in a little while I 
was lying huddled in a corner, hand- 
cuffed. 

But Brogan’s door refused to fall, 
for he had the strength of ten. For 
twenty minutes the storm raged in 
fury about him. Then he captured 
a crowbar and began to attack the 
attackers through the lamp-hole. 
[he warders fled. The Governor, who 
was superintending it all, blew his 
whistle. Through the silence that 
followed, his thin voice said: “Bring 
the hose.” 


A 


noises. 


JAIL is an eerie place at any 
time, in its silences and in its 
At night, with one gas-jet 
burning in a vast wing a hundred 
yards long and a hundred feet high, 
viving a light that does not so much 
lispel the darkness as deepen its 

dows, it is a place for ghosts only 
to be abroad in, spectres and the 
rebels of the past who consecrated 
those sombre passages with their sac- 
rifices in a cause that was vigorous 
now because they had served it in 
loneliness. 

But on this strange October night 
the mute jail rang with sound and 
fury until the Governor’s whistle cut 
the tumult like a knife and momen- 
tarily killed it. 

[he warders tramped down the 
iron stairs and along the stone floor 
to fetch the hose. An unknown 
weapon has a power beyond itself, 
men halt before it who would go 
forward under machine-gun fire. 
None of us had been hosed before; 
we did not know what it was like 
or how to combat it, and Larry and 
[ talked in awed whispers about it 
through the hole on my wall. I was 
lying handcuffed in my pallet of 
straw, for the bed-board was gone. 
He was striding his untaken cell, de- 
fiant’ and wunconquerable. In the 
semi-darkness I could see him now, 
tearing bricks from his wall, to beat 
the warders off when they ‘came with 
the hose. He pushed the captured 
crowbar in for me to feel with the 
pride of a Gothic general who had 
stormed Rome. 

\ shout of derision from the heads 
in the doors heralded the return of 
the storming party. A new noise 
was added to all the others, a hissing, 
slithering sound, as of some reptile 
gliding horribly. It was the hose 
being dragged along the stone flags. 

“Larry,”. I called through the hole, 
“they -are coming.” 

“I’m ready for them,” he said, and 
I knew from his breathing that he 


was straining at something which a 
moment later came away with a snap. 
“TI tore the shelf from the wall,” he 
explained. “When the bricks are 
gone, I’ll hold it up against the lamp 
hole and they won’t be able to get 
the water in.” 

Shuffling on 
Larry’s door. 
voice : 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Turn on the water.” 

I could hear it come in a dribble, 
in a spurt, in a steady white bar. I 
could see little of what was going 
on in the passage, for warders stood 
outside my door blocking the view, 
but two held lighted candles for the 
others and some of the light was re- 
flected into Larry’s cell so that 
through the hole I could watch the 
drama as from the wings of a 
theatre. Whenever the shelf was 
pressed against the lamp-hole the 
footlights went out and the play 
could be heard only. 

It was queer listening to the water 
beating fruitlessly against the blocked 
lamp-hole and falling in a cascade 
from the passage outside to the stone 


the passage near 
The Governor’s thin 


floor twenty feet below. Larry gave. 


a whoop at the success of his plan, 
but the whoop had hardly ceased 
when the plan began to fail him. 
Two blows of a well-directed sledge 
fell upon the board. It splintered. 
Larry held it still. The blows con- 
tinued and it split. After a frantic 
effort to keep it together it fell from 
Larry’s hands and the full force of 
the hose caught him in the face and 
tumbled him back. The water began 
to pour into the cell. Now and again 
the steady splash of its fall would 
be broken by a gurgling silence and 
then I knew that Larry himself was 
being hosed. Looking in I saw him 
like a giant wraith in a cloud of 
spray, dashing here and there, the 
great bar of water following him as 
he seized brick after brick and bom- 
barded the group outside his door, 
and by some means kept his cell from 
falling. 

After a while I could hear him 
splashing more slowly from one side 
of the cell to the other. The water 
was mounting up. The sledge blows 
started to fall on the door again, and 
then I saw Larry leap forward, heard 
a tense scuffle at the lamp-hole, a 
cry of distress drowned by a shout 
of triumph, and Larry bounded back. 
In his hand was something gleaming 


like gold. “TI tore the nozzle off the 


hose, David!” he called out in ec- 
stasy. Curses came from the ward- 


ers outside my door, deep hearty 
curses, as the wounded hose was laid 
down coughing its water wastefully. 
A shriek of elation came from the 
row of heads in the line of iron 
doors, followed by cries of “Good 
man, Larry! You’ve got them 
beaten.” 

But he had not. A new hose was 
brought, and again I could hear noth- 
ing from Larry’s cell but his heavy 
breathing and the steady fall of the 
water. It was clear from the sounds 
that, at every chance, they played the 
hose upon his face and that he was 
becoming weaker. If he did not face 
the door he could not defend it. If 
he did face it the pillar of water 
stifled his breath and choked him. 
Two hours ago the fight for his cell 
had begun. His strength was go- 
ing at last, that strength that had 
held sledges and crowbars and hose 
at bay for one hundred and twenty 
desperate minutes. Now and again 
he gathered his going vigor and, 
leaping forward to the door, battled 
with brick and captured crowbar. 
Twice the group of attackers broke ° 
and scattered. Twice they came back 
under the lash of the Governor’s 
tongue. Larry’s movements were 
becoming slower and slower. ‘Peer- 
ing in I saw with a shock that the 
water was almost on a level with the 
hole, two feet six inches from the 
floor. 


bi gee sledges were working desper- 
ately at the door, the crowbars 
were tearing woodwork and stone. 
The door was giving. Suddenly Larry 
had a thought and cleaving his way 
through the water, placed his back 


against that open lamp-hole. The 
water poured once more in a cas- 
cade on to the ground floor. But 
men with crowbars can deal effective- 
ly with an undefended back, and 
though their less angry pokes failed 
to move him, two severer blows sent 
him reeling back, and the water 
poured pitilessly in again. It was 
like watching the torture of a wound- 
ed animal. As the door groaned. 
under the sledges the full force of 
the hose played about Larry’s head. 
He was too weak now to defend him- 
self. I turned from the hole feeling 
sickened. Suddenly the water leap- 
ed through the hole on to my bed. 
Something had happened. I peered 
into the cell again and saw Larry just 
rising from the water into which the 
force of the hose had at last tumbled 
him. He had hardly got to his feet 
when he was knocked down again.’ 
The battle was over, Eee 
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A minute later the door gave. A 
roaring torrent poured out from the 
half-full cell, sweeping one of the 
warders off his feet. The others 
rushed in. Larry made one last ter- 
rible fight. Then he was down for 
the last time, kicking feebly. Above 
the other noises I heard the sharp 
click of the handcuffs. 

A wing of Mountjoy prison con- 
sists of three tiers of cells rising on 
either side of the great rectangle 
formed by the floor of granite flags, 
as if a street of tall, slender, three- 
story houses were bent around it, 
doors all facing inwards. On the 
second story were the cells of the 
Sinn Fein prisoners. On the ground 
floor the civil prisoners were housed 
—wife-beaters, house-breakers, pick- 
pockets, and the like. The civil 
prisoners run the jail for the authori- 
ties. They are the cooks and kitchen- 
maids, the cleaners, and bakers; they 
work the furnaces, the boilers, the 
gardens, the work-rooms. Upon 
them the orderly life of the jail de- 
pends. And if it should happen by 
some mysterious affliction that all the 
civil prisoners fell ill the jail would 
go to pieces. This was the basis of 
the “Racket Strike.” 

The day was brightening before 
the last of the turbulent prisoners 
was lying on his bedraggled mattress 
securely handcuffed. All that day we 
dozed luxuriously or chatted through 
the cell-doors, recounting the hero- 
isms of the night. For the racket- 
strike, like the owl, has its full be- 
ing after dark. 


DD” KELLy, inventor of the 
scheme, was appointed Officer 
of Command of operations, and at 
8.30 p.m. he took command. During 
the day he had prepared a concert, 
and as soon as the cell doors had been 
double-locked and the day-warders 
gone home he called on Tommy Mes- 
kill for a song. We came then, each of 
us, to our doors, and, heads out, lis- 
tened to Tommy and sang the chorus 
joyfully with him. Tommy sang 
“Kelly, the Boy from  Kilann.” 
Forty voices joined in the chorus and 
made the old jail tremble with it. 
Song followed song, and after each 
we beat our applause upon the iron 
doors with steel handcuffs, and 
stamped upon the floor, and cheered 
in shrill strident voices—for this was 
the racket-strike in action. Dan 
Kelly himself sang in a good tenor 
voice a song I had not heard before, 
“Caitlin’—a queer, weird song of 
men giving up love itself that they 
might go out to die for the nation. 


Through that jail, hushed now under 
its influence, the song stole like a 
woman keening a dead child. It’s 
passionate last verse, defiant, full of 
revenge, herald of the uprising that 
would at last undo all the wrong, 
brought a storm of angry apprecia- 
tion which shook every iron door. 

Eamon Maguire recited for us. 
Eamon hails from Clare, and there, 
as the Gaelic tradition still lives 
vividly, men have tremendous mem- 
ories, and have stored them with the 
verbal literature of revolt. The reci- 
tatien was a long story in verse of 
$98, a saga of battles lost and won. 
He went through it swingingly, with- 
cut hesitation, changing his voice to 
suit the parts of man or maid, of 


fm ay 


tyrant or heroic boy. When it was 
over I realized that recitations stir 
the majority of men more deeply 
than songs. 


EFORE “dismiss” at half-past ten, 

after the last chorus, Dan Kelly 
gave us our orders. Two callers 
would remain awake until 1 a.m., 
when two others would take over 
the duty until 3, and so on till morn- 
ing. The duty of the callers would 
be to rouse the prisoners every half- 
hour through the night, waking them 
by beating on the hot-water pipes, or 
shouting from cell to cell. When 
all were awake each man coming to 
his door would answer roll-call. If 
any did not answer his neighbors 


iy 


The full force of the hose caught him in the face. 
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were to give him no rest until his 
head appeared through the lamp- 
hole. Roll-call complete, Dan Kelly 
would give the order to “Fire,” and 
for five minutes pandemonium— 
hammering, tramping, beating on the 
pipes, every form and kind of dia- 
bolical noise was to be loosed. At 
the “cease fire” we would all go back 
to bed again. 

I was one of the first pair of call- 
ers, and when the prison clock slow- 
ly spoke eleven I sent a deafening 
summons along the pipes. The call 
was quickly answered. Kelly read 
the roll, shouted “Ready . . . Pre- 
sent .. . FIRE!” and bedlam broke 
its bounds and enveloped the jail. 
It is a glorious thing to have per- 
mission to make as much noise as 
you can when you are a prisoner 
and know your jailers hate it. As I 
battered away at everything that 
would echo back my blows I could 
hardly continue for laughing with a 
mad joy at it all. It was almost too 
good to be alive. Suddenly above 
the banging, cat-calling, cheering, 
trampling, came our Commandant’s 
whistle and the order “Cease Fire.” 


NOTES 


HE ETERNAL MAGNET. By 

Siegfried Behn, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy, Professor in Bonn University. 
[ranslated by George N. Shuster. The 
Devin-Adair Company, New York. 
$4.00. 


George N. Shuster, whose work as 
a writer on Catholic subjects is so well 
and favorably known during his long 
association with the Commonweal, has 
rendered a real and timely service to 
the Church and to the English-speak- 
ing world by his masterly translation 
of Professor Behn’s masterly work. 

Tue Erernat MaGnst is a history of 
philosophy from its earliest, uncertain 
beginnings among primitive men down 


to its multiform and, but for one core 


of certainty, rather devious meander- 
ings today. That core, of which Pro- 
fessor Behn treats in his chapter “The 
Philosophy of Truth,” he thus de- 
scribes: “Then there took place, once 
and for all in the history of mankind, 
the event of Revelation, which is il- 
luminating and efficacious, decisive and 
explanatory. This Word, announced by 
the prophets while it was still to come, 
was not in itself philosophy but es- 
sentially much more.” 


A stillness inconceivable came down 
on the jail as if it had been blotted 
out of existence by a landslide. A 
minute later we could hear very faint- 
ly the civil prisoners calling out muf- 
fled imprecations on us through their 
unbroken doors. The racket-strike 
was working. 

At 11.30, 12, 12.30, 1, the process 
was repeated. No sleep tonight for 
hog, dog, or devil. At 1 am. my 
watch over, I got snugly into bed. 
In a moment I was asleep and 
straight out of my dreams came 
queer rumblings, distant voices, dull 
sounds. A yell almost into my ear 
startled me into life at last. It was 
the caller, my next door neighbor 
this time, rousing the men. The roll- 
call was answered, the bombardment 
was resumed. So on until the dawn 
made the black -windows grey and 
the day-warders returned to the jail. 
Then we lay down wearily on our 
straw mattresses and slept the sleep 
of the just. But the civil prisoners 
had to go to work without sleep. 
It was cruel, but a fight is a fight. 

The same procedure was followed 
the next night and the next. Con- 


Cw od 


ON NEW. 


The author does not claim imparti- 


ality, not, at least the impartiality 
which contents itself with mere exposi- 
tion and balks at forming any judgment 
of relative merits. His purpose is to 
offer assistance to those who, among 
the mazes of contradictory systems, are 
looking for guidance in selecting the 
true from the false. Of his attempt he 
says: “I know that the effort will bring 
a tempest of contradiction. . . . Let us 
bear in mind that a judgment is not 
false because it happens to be some- 
one’s personal’ opinion.” His effort, 
then, is a discriminating criticism of 
the important philosophical systems in 
their search for truth and he has no 
hesitancy in separating what he dis- 
covers to be true from what he finds 
to be erroneous accretions. To do this, 
of course, he must have a criterion of 
truth and, though he speaks of personal 
opinion, his criterion is not strictly per- 
sonal at all. It is, on the contrary, 
nothing else than the truth once and 
for all given us in the “event of Revela- 
tion.” . 

But beyond this necessary and justi- 
fiable bias, Professor Behn is impar- 
tial; his expositions are characterized 
by fairness and his judgments just and 


cert, pandemonium, concert, pande- 
monium, until dawn with his grey 
hand silenced everything except the 
cursing of the civil prisoners. In 
three days the jail began to be dis- 
organized. On the fifth it was in 
chaos. On the seventh, feeling that 
one extra push would force the 
gates, we added hunger-strike to our 
weapons, keeping up the racket-strike 
at the same time, though soon we 
had to lean against the door as we 
beat it. 

Four of our men collapsed five 
days later. They were carried to 
hospital, but there too refused food. 
Then one night, as, unable to sleep, 
I knelt by the open lamp-hole and 
watched the warders on their rounds: 
of silent spying, one of them saw 
me and came over to whisper through 
the lamp-hole to me, “Ye have won, 
lads; ye’re all going home ‘in the 
morning.” The plan the quiet pris- 
oners made at Maurice Grehan’s feet 
had brought down the walls of 
Jericho! Next day forty bearded, 
haggard, hungry, tired, and joyful 
men left Mountjoy jail, free to go on 
with the greater racket-strike outside. 
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that not only in the sense of a gener- 
ous opponent but rather that of a sym- 
pathetic friend. He has no quarrel with 
human opinions because they fail to 
measure up to the truth of Revelation; 
it is his thesis that in the nature of 
things that is impossible. 

One of the most delightful sections 
of his book is that in which he traces 
the gradual approach in human thought 
to the truths of Christianity on the part 
of those in the ancient world who, 
“cried out with a thousand despairing - 
voices for the Redeemer.” 

Another intensely interesting section 
is that devoted to the Scholastic and 
mystical philosophies built up during 
the mediaeval age on the foundation of 
Revelation and, yet another, that in 
which he reviews modern thought... . 
But, indeed, it is beside the mark to 
pick and choose particular parts of a 
whole so well considered, so coherent, 
° uniformly interesting from first to 
ast. 

We cannot but be struck with the 
timeliness of THe Eterna MAGNET 
in a day in which we have so many re- 
views of philosophy written from the 
highly partisan standpoint of material- 
ism. To the subtle poison of these. it 
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offers a most effective antidote and no 
votary of divine philosophy should fail 
to read and reread it and at last to 
keep it on hand continually as an in- 
valuable reference book. 


SSAYS IN SATIRE and CALI- 

BAN IN GRUB STREET. By 
Ronald A. Knox. E. P. Dutton & 
Company, New York. $2.50 each. 


When G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire 
Belloc began to write they originated a 
new school and tradition in literature. 
If we desired a name for this school, 
we might adopt the title of an essay 
by Mr. Chesterton himself and call it 
that of “Tremendous Trifles.” Speak- 
ing from my own experience and from 
that of others with whom I have dis- 
cussed the matter, it seemed, when first 
we began to read the work of these 
two men, as though a window had been 
suddenly opened into the stuffy room of 
modern thought and not till then had 
we realized how like veritable nectar 
could seem the wind of perfectly com- 
monplace truth to the soul almost 
stifled. 

The tradition started by them, the 
tradition of returning to the simple, 
even the insignificant facts of common 
experience for refreshing the jaded 
spirit and renewing the dulled faith, 
seemed almost too good to be true. Yet 
it was true and for me, my only fear 
was that it might end as it had begun 
with them, that no others would be 
found worthy to succeed them. 

It was a fear that I need not have 
entertained. The aim of both these 
authors, as the world well knows, was 
what might be called the secular jus- 
tification of orthodox belief, the lay- 
man’s support of the Faith, the argu- 
ment of the world to God. This aim 
runs through all the work of both. 
Whether Mr. Belloc is writing of 
“Nothing” or on “Europe and the 
Faith,” he is preaching Catholic doc- 
trine. Whether Mr. Chesterton is dis- 
coursing on “Tremendous Trifles” or 
“Orthodoxy,” there is still present the 
core of a universal apologia, the appeal 
of which to the general intellect is ir- 
resistible. 

The new method proved so effec- 
tive that it was inevitable that others 
should adopt it and Deo Gratias, these 
others turned out to be no mere imi- 
tators. In the first place Chesterton 
and Belloc are so almost violently in- 
dividual that they are strictly inimit- 
able; in the second place their follow- 
ers are themselves so individual that 
mere imitation was impossible to their 
tempers. The fact of the matter is that 
the spirit which has awakened and is 
blowing through the work of this new 
school is stronger and more compelling 
than any individual exponent so that 
the men who are seized by it are car- 
ried inexorably on in its current forget- 
ful of method if only they can preach 


its gospel eloquently. Such a man is 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis and now we 
have Father Ronald Knox. 


There have been some powerful con- 
temporary authors among the clergy, 
but until Father Knox entered the lists, 
the new method of attack, the new ef- 
fective weapons, had remained with the 
laymen and it is something of an omen, 
a good omen surely, when a priest 
makes use of them with such consum- 
mate skill. 


And Father Knox makes use of them 
with a vengeance. In ESSAYS IN 
SATIRE he deals with entertaining 
things; with “Reunion All Round,” 
with “A New Cure for Religion”, with 
“Studies in Sherlock Holmes” and, 
though he tells us that satire is a dying 
art yet, certainly, he has given it, at 
least, a temporary rejuvenescence. 
Through all these delightfully humor- 
ous things, through all this incisive yet 
good humored satire, runs the same 
thread of almost fierce purpose already 
remarked in the work of his great con- 
temporaries. He, too, is enlisting trifles 
that become tremendous when he em- 
ploys them in the warfare of belief. He, 
too, is turning Sherlock Holmes, even 
Dr. Watson, into the new and strange 
role of champions of the Faith. The 
new tradition is safe in his hands. 
Father Knox has followed his ESSAYS 
IN SATIRE almost at once with CAL- 
IBAN IN GRUB STREET. The later 
book has found its inspiration in those 
curious symposiums in which the mod- 
ern press delights, symposiums in which, 
as a rule, everyone least well qualified 
to speak is invited to contribute his 
views on the chosen subject. Those 
with which Father Knox is concerned 
are naturally such as take up various 
problems conected with religion as “she 
is spoke” in these latter years of grace. 
My Religion, If I Were a Preacher, 
God in These Times, and kindred sub- 
jects formed the themes of these discus- 
sions and every type of popular author 
was invited to contribute . Arnold Ben- 
nett, Hugh Walpole, Stacpoole, Drink- 
water, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Sir 
Arthur Keith, Bertrand Russell and a 
host of others all had their say and it 
is with their sayings that Father Knox 
concerns himself. If “’tis the sport to 
see the engineer hoist with his own 
petard” then the readers of CALIBAN 
IN GRUB STREET need not quarrel 
with a lack of sport. But beneath the 
sport, beneath the skillful hooking of 
these big fish, there runs that same 
strong purpose and the work sweeps 
on from an almost wholly humorous 
opening to an end which, though not 
less humorous, is as powerful a piece 
of constructive reasoning as one may 
wish to see. 

There is no doubt that Father Knox 
has made a permanent place for him- 
self among the great writers of the 
Catholic revival. A welcome for his 


work is assured; let us hope he does 
not keep us waiting too long for some 
more of it. 


SAVONAROLA. By Ralph Roeder. 
Brentano’s, New York. $5.00. 


There are some personalities which, 
even long centuries after death, have 
the power to awaken something of the 
violence which flamed about their living 
careers. Such, undoubtedly, was Sa- 
vonarola. Ralph Roeder, the latest bi- 
ographer of this furious spirit, remarks 
at the end of his volume that “the pas- 
sion that had been Jerome Savonarola 
came to rest, at last, on the calm 
shelves of the library.” 

But books too have their passion and 
certainly there is nothing calm in this 
extraordinary effort of Mr. Roeder, in 
spite of a sort of superficial impartiality. 

The author belongs to a group of bi- 
ographers common enough today who, 
from the assumed superior eminence of 
scientific outlook, retell the stirring 
stories of history with all the old ac- 
cepted values altered. For such as Mr. 
Roeder, the accusations against the hier- 
archy of the Church in a corrupt age, 
against the Pope, Alexander Borja, as 
he spells it, are largely matters of in- 
difference. Are they true, are they 
false? The question matters little. Af- 
ter all these priests and prelates were 
men and the realities of life, i.e., its 
passions, were having their way at last 
and triumphing over mediaeval asceti- 
cism. But with such protagonists as 
Alexander and Savonarola he has a 
drama. of personalities of which he 
makes the most. With great skill as a 
writer he makes the tale vibrant with 
passionate meaning, but it is the wrong 
meaning. With his notable scholarship 
he paints the age and its issues with 
vivid significance, but it is a warped 
significance. He sees behind the zeal 
of his chief figure—he knows no hero— 
not alone self-delusion, but a purpose 
tinged with peculiarly ignoble motives. 
He beholds behind the accusations that 
at last brought about Savonarola’s 
downfall and death, not the obvious 
ones, but the encroaching enlighten- 
ment of an age that had done with an 
“obsolete code.” Unfortunately for his 
contention, the code is not even yet 
obsolete. 


‘THE SPLENDOUR OF THE 

DAWN. By John Oxenham. Long- 

$2.00 Green & Company, New York. 
00. 


The dawn of which Mr. Oxenham 
sings the splendour is the dawn of 
Christianity and in it he continues his 
narrative of the events surrounding the 
life and death of our Lord begun in his 
“The Hidden Years” and “God’s Can- 
dle.” The present volume deals with 
the grief, almost amounting to despair, 
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felt by His followers after the Cruci- 
fixion and not yet fully relieved even 
by the fact, 
grasped, of the Resurrection. The story, 
as it unfolds, is seen through the eyes 
f a young Roman, Cornelius Pudens 
Flaccus, who writes from Jerusalem to 
a friend in Rome describing the mighty 
happenings that finally lead up to his 
own conversion. Flaccus has himself 
cast a stone at our Lord as He bore His 
cross on the road to Calvary and has 
been haunted ever since by the sacred 
eyes which then were turned to him. 
Later he is present at the appearance of 
our Lord to Peter and others on the 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias and eventu- 
ally beholds some of the wonders of 
Pentecost. 

Mr. Oxenham’s attitude towards the 
tremendous story is all that it should 
be in the matter of respect and rever- 
ence but one cannot but feel that he 
hares what must be a practically uni- 
versal incapacity to do full justice to 
the events which he chronicles and 
which have, after all, already been told 
in a manner that leaves nothing to be 
de sired. 


THOMAS AQUINAS. By M. C. 
D’Arcy, S.J., M.A. Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. $3.50. 


‘‘For a man to dispute with God 
seems to be unbecoming because of 
God’s superiority to man. But we 
should observe that truth does not 
change with different persons. Hence, 
when a man states what is true, he 
cannot be worsted no matter with whom 
he disputes’.” 

It is a pity that the philosophy of 
Thomas of Aquin is so little known 
to his modern detractors. The fashion 
among such is to wave aside without 
due knowledge the sainted philosopher 
and the scholasticism which he inter- 
preted and crown as irrelevant to sci- 
entific systems of thought, and yet, in 
proposition after proposition, St. 
Thomas has his unpremeditated re- 
venge, in turn sweeping away as irrele- 
vant the bulk of modern “scientific” 
strictures on his work. For St. Thomas 
s always modern in the sense that truth 
is always new and to his clear mind 
may be traced many of the propositions 
fundamental in Christian philosophy. 

Wide familiarity with the great phi- 
losophic scheme that he erected is, per- 
haps, too much to expect of the hurried 
ind harried thinker of today for his 
ystem is vast in mass and intricate in 
letail, but in this new resume of his 
work, Father D’Arcy has removed many 
obstacles to, at least, a bowing acquain- 
tance. Father D’Arcy is himself a phi- 
losopher of distinction and his attain- 
ments in this field coupled with his pro- 
found scholarship have enabled him to 
compress into small compass much of 
the pith of the “Angelic Doctor.” 


too tremendous to be- 


In this day, when we must read as 
we run, the value of such a volume can 
scarcely be exaggerated though, of 
course, even this short precis of 275 
pages will prove too much for those 
who are so preoccupied with running 
that they will mingle nothing with the 
exercise. 

Twenty, nay, even ten, years ago one 
could hardly have predicted more than 
a limited circulation for such a book 
but today there are signs of reawaken- 
ing interest in the great problems of 
God and His relationship to the world 
of men, so that there is thus a timeliness 
in Father D’Arcy’s effort that may well 
extend its usefulness beyond the desk 
of the theologian and philosopher to 
the fireside of the general public. 

For the book itself there can be noth- 
ing but praise. The philosophy of St. 
Thomas is naturally the principal theme 
and here the powers of the author shine. 
In such chapters especially as “The 
Nature of Reality” and “The Existence 
and Nature of God“ the statement of 
the highly abstruse thesis is simple to 
an admirable degree, but over and above 
this Father D’Arcy gives us so intensely 
interesting a picture of the life, both of 
St. Thomas personally and of the com- 
munity in which he lived and labored, 
that even those indisposed to philosophy 
may find their reading well rewarded. 


L. MOODY. By William R. 
* Moody. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $3.50. 


It is a pleasure for a Catholic re- 
viewer to pay a tribute of respect to a 
man of high virtue, sincere life and 
magnetic leadership, a pleasure not less- 
ened by the fact that his subject was 
not of the same religious persuasion as 
himself. 

The character and personality of 
Dwight Lyman Moody as it emerges 
from the volume which bears his name 
is one which commands these senti- 
ments from any man with—in the late 
President Wilson’s phrase—“a ‘heart 
under his .jacket.” Whether or no one 
agrees with the methods employed by 
this strange but powerful personality 
to effect his purpose, it would be ungen- 
erous to doubt their sincerity and, as 
for the purpose itselfi—it was certainly 
to call sinners to repentance—surely no 
one can quarrel with that. 

The author, William R. Moody, as 
eldest son of D. L. Moody, is in a po- 
sition to give us an intimate figure of 
the somewhat meteoric figure of his 
father and hero, and certainly he has 
the gift of engaging his readers’ sym- 
pathy. We see in this picture a normal 
boy with a well developed instinct for 
mischief but with strong affections, 
growing slowly, first into a youth with 
mind somewhat confused by what he 
conceives to be the contrary claims of 
the world and his religious aspirations; 


and, later, into the man of single pur- 


se. 

There will, of course, be different 
opinions as to the permanency of Mr. 
Moody’s work but in any case the book 
presents vividly an interesting chapter 
in the story of religious thought in the 
last century, a story which, though by 
its very nature, must finally be ad- 
judged episodal, yet illuminates much 
that is dark and puzzling in the history 
of our social development. 


THE FRANCISCAN ORDER. By 
Dominic Devas, O.F.M. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. $1.70. 


It may seem strange that one of the 
most gentle and loving characters of 
history, St. Francis of Assisi, should 
have left behind him, as, perhaps, his 
chief legacy to the world, an Order in 
and around which have raged a series 
of controversies not always devoid of 
bitterness. Yet it is not so curious after 
all, when one considers a little more 
deeply, for was it not Francis’ Master 
Who prophesied that even His words 
of love and hope would divide families 
and set the nearest and dearest at odds 
with one another? It seems, indeed, 
that the office of love and gentleness 
is often to bring, not peace, but a sword, 
and the history of the Franciscan Order 
is no exception to the rule. 

This is by no means a stricture on 
that great society that has been in the 
forefront the world over in taking to 
those who walk in darkness the Spir- 
itual enlightenment of the Christian 
Faith, and this little history of its vicis- 
situdes and achievements by Devas ex- 
plains the former and is full of justifi- 
able pride in the latter. The disputes, 
as the author points out, were largely 
the product of the profound sympathies 
of St. Francis who beheld no contradic- 
tion in encouraging an almost eremiti- 
cal life of contemplation on the part of 
those fitted for it and at the same time 
inspiring the missionary zeal that sent 
others across the seven seas bearing the 
word of God. | 

If the differences of opinion as to in 
which of these two offices lay the true 
following of the Franciscan teaching 
caused a division of his followers into 


‘several related orders. Devas envisages 


a day when the rift shall be closed and 
the diverse work of the branches shall 
be carried on harmoniously under one 
head. 

The reviewer believes that, interest- 
ing as is the interpretation of these 
questions in the charitable view of 
Devas, the general reader will find even 
more delightful the large section of the 
book which recounts the thrilling ad- 
ventures of the many Franciscan saints 
and martyrs who have not shirked, who 
still do not shirk, the utmost toils and 
hardships, nor flinch before the last sac- 
rifice in carrying out the precepts and 
following the example of their blessed 
founder. 
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A Veteran Goes to China 


Father Alfred Cagney Our Latest Missionary 


HE latest recruit to our mis- 
sion field in China is Father 
Alfred Cagney, C.P. Here- 
tofore all our foreign mission- 
aries have been young men. Father 
Alfred is only 58! He sailed from 
San Francisco on October 23 for 
Hankow where he is to take up the 
office of Passionist Procurator. 

Father Alfred was born in Rath- 
keale, County Limerick, Ireland, on 
June 24, 1872. He was educated in 
the Ireland National Schools, and 
came to America in August, 1888. 
For two weeks he lived in New York 
City, and then went to St. Mary’s 
College, Dunkirk, N. Y. He spent 
three months here and then went to 
St. Paul’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, 
where he began his novitiate. One 
year was spent at St. Paul’s. 

His next study was in the classical 
course at Sacred Heart Monastery, 
Louisville, Ky., where he took a 
course in philosophy which was end- 
ed at St. Joseph’s Monastery, Balti- 
more, Md. His last course of study 
was in Louisville, and at St. \Paul, 
Kansas, where he finished his theo- 
logical course. He was ordained 
April 28, 1895, at St. Paul, by the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Fink, O.S.B. 

From student to teacher was his 
next move, as he became professor 
of classical literature at Our: Lady 
of Good Council Monastery, Nor- 
mandy, Mo. 

He was transferred to St. Mich- 
ael’s Monastery, West Hoboken, in 


3y THe Epiror 


September, 1899, where he was lec- 
tor of philosophy until 1902, when he 
was again transferred, this time to 
St. Mary’s College, Dunkirk, as vice- 
director of the preparatory college. 


Rev. Alfred Cagney, C.P. 


When the office of secretary to 
the first provincial was created at St. 
Michael’s he returned to take that 


office, the first man in it. Rev. 
Stephen Keeley, C.P., was provincial 
at that time. 
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In 1906, he was appointed rector 
of Our Lady of Good Council Mon- 
astery, Normandy, and was for six 
years consultor for the western pro- 
vince. In 1914, he was elected pro- 
vincial of the western province and 
was re-elected in 1917. He went to 
Rome in 1920, for the general chap- 
ter, and was elected second consultor 
which office he retained until 1925. 

While stationed in Rome, he made 
trips to Australia and South Amer- 
ica, to preside at provincial chapters 
and to make new Passionist founda- 
tions.. In 1925, he went to South 
America as a delegate.of the Most 
Rev. Father General, and a year later, 
returned to St. Michael’s Monastery, 
Union City, where he has been since. 


NLIKE the other Passionist mis- 

sionaries sent to China, Father 
Alfred is a man of advanced age. His 
very maturity, however, will serve as 
a balance to the youth of his com- 
panions. With an international ex- 
perience he is happily fitted to direct, 
advise and encourage them. His 
principal work in the mission field 
will be to act as procurator in Han- 
kow. 

On more than one occasion he re- 
marked that he will be abundantly 
repaid for any sacrifices he may be 
called upon to make if he can only be 
of some service to his younger breth- 
ren. Our prayers go with him for a 
long and successful apostolate. 
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¢c/Muan Joseph Tells a Story~ 


N EYE for an eye and a tooth 

for a tooth and a life for a 

life. Thus it has been for 

thousands of years. But 

has gone further. A life 

a life is not enough. Failing to 

get the real criminal, his innocent 

relatives will do just as well. They 

1y be wife and children or parents 

| brothers and sisters. They will 

when the guilty one is not at 

| to lose his head. Twice I have 

this odious law in operation. 

e it happened in my former mis- 

n in Wangtsun. Now it happens 

uin, only this time it comes nearer 

e because some of my Christians 

nvolved. 

Last year, just shortly after I ar- 

ed here in Kaotsun, a _ certain 

1 Joseph was induced to join 

irmy. In a very short time the 

s deserted in order to become 

They killed their officer and 

1 the mountains. After some 

irleying the deserters were pre- 

| upon to return to the army 

transferred to different places. 

Joseph came to me and asked 

get him out of the army. This 

t an easy job because when a 

joins the Chinese army about 

nly way he can get out of it is by 

ning away. If he does this and 

ies his gun with him and is later 

ptured he will be executed. If he 

leaves his gun, however, there is not 
much trouble. 


By Basit Bauer, C.P. 


When I approached Muan Joseph’s 
officer about releasing him from the 
army I was told that right then every 
effort was being made to augment 
the army and that, consequently, it 
would be impossible to let him go. 
On top of this Muan Joseph takes 
French leave! I have been unable 
to find out why he was forced to 
return to the army or how it came 
about. But a few weeks ago I beheld 
him wearing the military uniform. 
Last week he was transferred to 
Kaotsun and has been to see me sev- 
eral times. He still wants me to 
have him released. 

Saturday night he gets into another 
mixup. In company with twelve of 
his companions they attacked the of- 
ficer and killed him and then sup- 
posedly killed another officer. Then 
they decamped. Sunday morning 
Kaotsun was startled with the news 
of the murder. Talk is rife as to 
what will happen to the families of 
the men who are guilty. That after- 
noon three men were shot, all sol- 
diers. The execution was most grue- 
some, according to true Chinese style. 
One bullet sufficed for one of the 
three but each of the others had to 
have two bullets apiece. And what 
do you suppose their crime to have 
been ? 

At the time when the officer was 


killed it so happened that these three 
men, having been on messenger duty, 
had just returned to the city. Their 
corporal was one of the men who 
committed the murder. On reach- 
ing the city they were told that their 
officer had been killed. They were 
then led out to view the body. After 
this they were told: “That corporal 
was your immediate officer. You 
three must have known all about 
what was to take place. You should 
have informed us. Because you fail- 
ed to tell us you are also guilty and 
hence deserving of death.” They 
were then taken forth to be shot. 
Two of the men went to their doom 
stoically. The third man cried and 
swore that he knew absolutely noth- 
ing about the plans of the others. 
It made little difference. He was 
shot. 


A“ this took place Sunday. On 
Monday morning some official 
news got out. A squad of men were 
to go to Lanni, about five miles away, 
where lived Muan Joseph’s rela- 
tives, practically all Catholics. The 
squad were given orders to capture 
any and all of the immediate rela- 
tives of the lad, to burn their houses, 
sell their fields, cows and pigs, and 
destroy anything else that belonged to 
them. The squad set out shortly 
before noon yesterday. So far I 
have not heard the outcome. 

I did hear what Muan Joseph did 
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on the night he deserted. Accord- 
ing to rumors here—rumors which 
the Chinese believe to be true—a ban- 
dit by the name of Tsen Lung was 
the leader or was at least with the 
men who killed our three priests last 
year. At present he is the leader 
of about two hundred bandits lurking 
between here and Chenki. They are 
somewhere between fifteen miles 
from Chenki and twenty miles from 
Kaotsun. According to reports this 
man sent representatives to Lanni and 
enticed the murderers to join him. 
Whether or not he induced them to 
take this step, it is certain that they 
did join hands with him. The Gen- 
eral of the army has sent a message 
to Tsen Lung with this command: 
“Send back those thirteen men and 
send them back alive! If yeu do 
this I will not molest you. If you 
fail to follow my orders I will send 
my men against you!” I hope the 
men are not returned and that the 
General carries out his threat and 
wipes out the bandit nest. 


Ww did Muan do the night 
he left the Army? Lanni is on 
the way between Kaotsun and the 
bandits’ hangout. Muan Joseph 
reached home and told his folks to 
flee at once. He told them what he 
had done, advised them to hide all 
their belongings and then flee. What 
a reception he must have received! 
Landing home at midnight he throws 
this bombshell into their midst! His 
brother’s wife has a two weeks old 
baby. His little sister has just passed 
the crisis of smallpox. I know this 
because I was down there just a few 
days ago to anoint her while she 
was in extreme danger of death. The 
sacrament of Extreme Unction must 
have brought back her strength for 
she had taken no food in fourteen 
days. Hardly had I completed the 
anointing than she was able to take 
a little nourishment. Imagine this 
sick child being forced to hide for 
her life! Only two weeks ago they 
buried his youngest brother and a 
three weeks old babe, both victims 
of smallpox. Tribulation has certain- 
ly fallen upon this family. And now 
all this trouble over Muan Joseph. 
I wonder could it be a punishment 
from God. I do not know. The 
Christians say that God is punishing 
them for their disobedience and an- 
tagonism to the priest. Maybe they 
are right. Who knows. But may 
God guard them now. 


Out of thirteen soldiers, ten of 
them live near here and all will be 





dealt with according to the military 
law! The reason for such an extreme 
penalty in this case is the wives of 
the slain officer. Only a few months 
ago I was bargaining with him for 
some bricks with which to finish my 
school. The deal failed. He had 
fields but he sold them to buy guns. 
Hence his two wives and three 
daughters are without an income. 
They are relentless in their demands 
for revenge. The proceeds of the 
properties of the murderers and their 
families will go to these wives and 
children. If the other nine are as well 
off as this Christian’s family, then 
surely the wives can consider them- 
selves rich! 

“My mother was dying. I took 
some paper and wrote a message on 
it and addressed my petition to the 
god of Heaven and Earth. I asked 
him to take half of my life and give 
it to her. That if I was to live forty 
more years he could take twenty 
years from me and add that to my 
mother’s life so that I would live 
only twenty years. I then burned 
the paper and my mother continued 
to get worse. I wrote a second time 
but there was no change. Then I 
wrote a third time and my mother 
died.” 

Such was part of a story told me 
by one of my Christians while giving 
me an outline of his life as a pagan. 
This. was but a small part of a most 
interesting talk. Many of the inci- 
dents narrated are almost unbeliev- 
able. In giving some of the incidents 
here I make no claim to the authen- 


ticity of the voices or the plausibility 
of the spirits. They will establish 
one fact as certain and that is the 
universal superstitious character of 
the lives of pagan China. His case 
is by no means unusual. The Chinese 
call it spirit sickness. What it real- 
ly is, I do not know and make no 
pretences of passing any judgment. 
Muan Joseph continued : 

“After we had carried out all the 
pagan rites and superstitions my 
mother’s body was buried a little over 
two miles from the house. About 
ten days after the funeral, in the 
dead of the night, I woke up and 
heard a voice from the top of the 
roof calling me, ‘Get up! Get up!’ it 
said, ‘Hurry to the grave, for your 
mother is alive as you prayed for!’ 

“Getting up quickly I dressed and 
silently left the house. The way to 
the grave was slow because the night 
was pitch dark and there was no 
path on the hillside. When I finally 
arrived there I knelt down at the 
side of the grave and called my 
mother. No answer. I called again 
and again but still no answer came. 
I did not know what to do next. 
Suddenly I heard a voice above me 
say: ‘You are too late! Your mother 
is dead again! The next time she 
awakes we will call you again! Now 
go home!’ 

“Three days later the same voice 
called as before. I went to the grave 
as previously. Again there was no 
answer. Again there was the same 
message ending with the command 
to return home. 
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[t was almost a month later when 
[ again heard the voice calling me. 
[ was told to leave the house very 

etly, go to the grave and I would 

irely see my mother for now she 
alive. I carried out instructions, 
going to the grave just as speedily as 
| could possibly travel. Once there 
[ called but again there was no an- 
swer. Suddenly I heard a voice 
bove me: ‘Too bad, too bad, the 
devil has eaten your mother! Now 
there is na other remedy for you but 
to eat the devil!’ 

‘Where is the devil so I can eat 
iim?’ I was raving mad at the 
thought of the devil eating my 
mother. Then I grew afraid. How 
could I ever eat the devil? He may 
be as big as a horse, a cow or a 

s. I had no idea how big he was. 

the voice spoke again: ‘Get 
ready to catch him, for the devil is 
larger than the first joint of your 
thumb and you can easily eat him!’ 

While trying to figure out a way 

which to find and catch such a 
small devil on this awfully dark night 
the voice said: ‘There he is! Catch 
him!’ Something jumped in front 
of me. I tried to grasp it and failed. 
[ tried again and again without suc- 
cess. Finally I made a desperate 
attempt and caught something, I did 
not know what. It seemed to be 
shapeless or at least different from 


anything I know. In the dark I 
could not see it. But without hesi- 
tation I put it to my mouth to eat 
it. But when I tried to place ‘it 
within my mouth it disappeared! 
There it was in front of me again 
for I heard it jump. I caught it 
again, and again it eluded my fingers 
as I tried to eat it. 

“This happened four or five times 
before the voice spoke again: ‘Now 
you have eaten the devil. The devil 
has eaten your mother. Now your 
mother is sharing hhalf of your life 
as you prayed.’ “Disappointed and 
perplexed I went back to bed. For 
over two years after that night I was 
troubled with a small lump about the 
size of my thumb. It would appear 
constantly in some part of my body. 
I became convinced that if I had 
eaten the devil he was certainly still 
within me and never lost an oppor- 
tunity to let me know he was there. 

“Three months after all this hap- 
pened at the grave I was again called 
at night. This time I was told to 
go out into the fields and be ready to 
obey the commands I would there re- 
ceive. I had not found out the name 
of my guiding spirit and while I was 
most curious I was afraid to ask the 
voice. 

“After reaching the field I was told 
te kowtow. This meant that I must 
fall down to the ground and bow my 


head to the earth three times. I was 
to kowtow three times and I did so. 
The voice then asked: ‘What kind of 
a man are you?’ I did not know 
what to answer—good, bad, rich or 
poor, etc. However I did answer: 
‘I am trying to be a good man.’ 

“‘Oh, so you are trying to be a 
good man. Well, now, you will be 
a good man if you will always listen 
to me for I will always protect you. 
But if you do not obey, then I will 
not. take care of you.’ 

“*T will always obey you and will 
be very glad to have you take care 
of me. Who are you? 

“‘T am the Heaven-Earth god. 
Now let me see if you will obey. Go 
over into that rice field and kowtow!’ 
The field was covered with water but 
I immediately stepped into the water 
and did as I was told.” 

It would take too long to narrate 
here all the foolish acts he was told 
tc do and the ungodly hours at which 
he was called upon to go into the 
fields. For over two hours he sat 
there telling me all about these 
strange happenings. At times he 
heard only. one spirit and at other 
times -he heard many voices. He con- 
tinued to hear these voices up until 
the time I baptized him. After that 
he never heard them again. Even now 
he still feels a strange urge within 
him to do things against his better 
judgment. There are times when he 
begins to write a message to some 
friend of his and then sees that he 
has written thoughts entirely dif- 
ferent from those he wanted to write. 

What kind of man is this, who 
comes to the Catholic priest at his 
mission, who has been received into 
the Church and who still encounters 
these strange experiences? Is he just 
a poor, simple, uneducated farmer, 
sensitive, timorous, imaginative? Not 
at all! He is a learned man. Has 
done much studying and made a par- 
ticular study of the ancient Chinese 
books of pagan teaching at the special 
bidding of the voice. When he first 
heard of the Catholic Church, the 
voice told him that he himself (the 
voice) was the God of the Catholic 
Church! The voice made every effort 
to dissuade him from reading Cath- 
olic books. Who is this voice? Is it 
real? Is it a creature of this man’s 
imagination? I do not think so. 

At the end of this strange story 
the man asked me to tell him if it 
was an evil spirit or a good spirit 
who spoke to him. I cannot tell him. 
T do not know But I have a sus- 
picion. It seems altogether possible 
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that, in a land that has been in the 
grasp of the evil one for centuries 
past, amongst a people who have 
worshipped him from time im- 
memorial, he can as readily mani- 
fest himself today as he did to many 
of the Saints of old. This I know 
—there are many so-called magicians 
and doctors in China who perform 
feats that are little short of preter- 
natural. Take for instance the fol- 
lowing case: 


OQ performer calls for one, two 
or three bowls. Nothing else 
is needed. The man will be sur- 
rounded by a crowd of people many 
a time so that nothing could be 
passed to him. Mumbling some 
words the magician takes up one of 
the bowls, presents it, over his head, 
to the four ends of the earth. He 
then raises the bowl as high as he 
possibly can lift it. When he lowers 
the bowl it is filled with lettuce, rice 
or whatever may have been called for 
by one of the crowd. Call for Chinese 
lettuce and lo, when the bowl comes 
down there is the lettuce already 
cooked. Call for meat and you can 
eat it. Call for wine and you can 
drink it. My catechist at Lanni once 
told me that before his conversion 
he actually beheld the wine dropping 
into the bowl. And here is the 
strange part of it. No matter what 
is in the newly filled bowl has dis- 
appeared from somebody’s stores in 
the vicinity. This is absolutely cer- 
tain and has been verified. Some- 
body’s wine crock will be short just 
so much as will fill the bowl, if the 
magician has produced wine near the 
house. 

The strangest part of it is that this 
is not done for amusement but in 
order to get a meal. The magician 
will do this stunt for you for about 
three or four hundred cash, the 
equivalent of about five cents in 
America. One of these magicians 
was put in jail. He daily supplied 
all his own food by his trickery. 

Trickery? Who knows? That the 
devil exerts power over the people 
and at times lends it to them is cer- 
tain. These people are pagans and 
their practises today are but a form 
of the devil worship. No matter how 
we explain these peculiar acts, there 
is something that is certain beyond 
shadow of a doubt. These poor 
pagans need your prayers that thev 
may come to know the True God, 
learn to serve Him and to love Him. 
Pray then every day that God may 
bless our efforts to lead them into 
the way of Truth. 


Travels in Hunan 


By Casper Con.ey, C.P. 


WRITE about China, the land of 
a million mysteries; the Orient, 
that corner of the earth which 
we link in our minds with sweet 

aromatic odors of incense, drowsy 

dreams of opium, glistening silks and 
glinting colors ; China, the mighty na- 
tion of millions upon millions, the 
home of perpetual famine, recurrent 
revolution, widespread poverty and 

wretchedness . . 

There is a magic about the word 
travel which appeals to all, regard- 
less of age or state in life. In even 
the most unromantic of men, the ele- 
ment of wanderlust awakens to the 
tale of the traveller. The story of 
other lands and of other peoples 
have ever held a fascination. Thus, 
from the days of Marco Polo and 
his yarns of old Cathay, travel tales 
of China have always found a ready 
audience. It is, then, about my 
travels in the Province of Hunan, 
China, that I am going to speak to 
you tonight. 

The Republic of China is a world 
in itself. It is well to bear in mind 
that my remarks are chiefly con- 
cerned with but one of the Pro- 
vinces of that huge Country, the 
Province of Hunan. This Province 
comprises an area of 83,398 square 
miles, almost twice the size of the 





State of Pennsylvania. Buried away, 
far in the interior of China, Hunan 
retains its original simplicity. Hunan 
is today the same, changeless China’ 
of Confucius. The daily life of the 
Hunanese people is interwoven with 
a maze of Oriental customs bewild- 
ering to our Western instincts. Here, 
steam, electricity and our modern 
mechanics play no part. A native 
propitiates the spirits of the winds 
and the waters ere he would start 
on a journey. 

I present these preliminary re- 
marks as a background for the story 
of my travels in Hunan. In setting 
out for a trip to China, you must 
journey first to the Western Coast 
of the United States. Thence you 
board a rather palatial Pacific liner. 
This boat will be your home for the 
next twenty-two days before you 
reach the City of Shanghai. 


TS transition from this palatial 
steamer to the Yangtze River 
boats, plying between Shanghai and 
Hankow, introduces us to Chinese 
River life. Yet, despite the swarm- 
ing Chinese of the steerage and the 
pandemonium of the ports enroute, 
the four days journey to Hankow 
scarcely deserves the name of Chin- 
ese travel, and most assuredly it is 
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not of the Hunanese type. 

\t Hankow we board a barge that 
baffles description. Ninety feet long, 
fifteen feet wide, it is ample for our 

eds, save for one item. We have 

fellow passengers some 150 Na- 
tives. “An impossibility,” you say? 
Not in China. Glance at the con- 
truction of our boat. The hulk is 
a common coal barge. Twelve 
mpartments, each seven feet by six, 
built into the hold of the scow. 

ese would-be cabins are engaged 

y the better class Chinese and the 
few white Missionaries making the 
journey—I might mention that few 
vhite men other than Missionaries, 
journey into the interior of China. 

e other passengers find “first come 
served” accommodations over- 
, on the flat surface formed by 
he roofing. 


> 


T HERE is no such luxury as deck 
pace. A promenade deck, if I 
use the term, encircles the 
barge. This is about 20 inches wide 
and without rail. Even this limited 
space is not without its occupants. 
One, attempting to pass another on 
the promenade, must of necessity, em- 
brace the human obstacles or topple 
) the water. A few-such exhila- 
ing experiences and you welcome 
comparative cleanliness of your 
bunk; I say comparative, for each 
cabin has its allotment of brown 
aches and other creepers. Beds, 
lavatories, electricity and running- 
water are conspicuous for their .ab- 
sence. Each cabin often accommo- 
lates an entire Chinese family. 
[ recall making this same trip with 
my Chinese Mass server. My outfit 
comprised a police dog, supplies for 
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my mission, bedding, and edibles for 
the journey, including two live chick- 
ens. In true Chinese fashion the 
youngster had arranged for the en- 
tire outfit, ourselves included, within 
the seven feet by six. One look at 
the dangerously overcrowded barge 
and I knew there was no alternative. 
Bad as was our predicament, it paled 
in comparison with the scene over- 
head. Late arrivals disputed the ful- 
ly occupied space, while the more 
fortunate ones resented the intrusion. 
Each newcomer, ladened with bed- 
ding and personal belongings, was 
another signal for bedlam. Though 
it was hours beyond sailing time, the 
unperturbed captain lifted anchor 
only when the last foot of available 
space was occupied. 

The trip from Hankow to the town 
of Changteh requires about a week 
under normal conditions, yet numer- 
ous incidents might arise prolonging 
it indefinitely. The least mishap is 
sufficent excuse for the not-over-an- 
xious boatmen to anchor. I spent a 


sweltering hot Sunday moored to- 


shore for no obvious reason. Time 
means nothing to the natives of in- 
land China. Such delays, most exas- 
perating to the American, are ac- 
cepted with indifference by the Chin- 
ese. As there was an Augustinian 
mission church close by, I took the 
opportunity of saying Mass there. 
When I had finished Mass, a Chinese 
army officer came in and knelt for 
my blessing. I asked, among other 
things, how long he had been a 
Catholic. He told me of his con- 
version. During the Communist Up- 
rising of 1927 he had led a band of 
his troops to occupy this very mis- 
sion. Boldly the officer marched in- 


to the priest’s house and selected the 
rooms best suited as headquarters. 
Satisfied, he marched his soldiers in- 
to the church, intending to use it as 
a barracks. While the officer was 
directing his men, his glance fell up- 
on a statue of St. Francis Xavier. To 
use his own words, “he was terror- 
stricken” as the eyes of the statue 
grew severe and seemed to threaten 
him for his sacrilege. Immediately 
ordering his men from the church, he 
returned to the priest and told him 
his house would be unoccupied, ex- 
plaining why. The officer, for days 
conversed with the priest on this ex- 
perience, and finally entered the true 
Faith, attributing his conversion to 
St. Francis. The priest would not 
commit himself as to the miraculous 
manifestation, but certainly you could 
scarcely doubt this educated Chinese. 
But, to get back to our boat. 


Fo the foreigner on this trip, 
there is no privacy. The na- 
tives literally squat at your cabin 
door and scrutinize everything with- 
in. It is for many their first contact 
with the white man. They make the 
best of it. This characteristic of the 
Chinese to stare and never tire of 
staring is most trying to the new 
missionary. To one speaking their 
language their remarks are most 
amusing ... “why he eats just like 
us!” Using a fork instead of the 
chop-stick invariably draws this re- 
mark, “it is strange he doesn’t stab 
himself with that sharp weapon.” 
The seasoned missionary soon rec- 
ognizes this habit of staring as real 
childish curiosity. In fact the many 
childish traits of the inland Chinese 
makes them delightful travelling 
companions. No toy could have af- 
forded greater pleasure to a child, 
than did my flash light to the as- 
sembled passengers. Such questions 
as “where do you keep the matches 
and oil for lighting it?’ were com- 
mon. Once they know you speak 
their language, you are in for a bar- 
rage of questions: “Is it true that in 
sewing the white man pushes the 
needle toward himself, while the 
Chinese push it away from them- 
selves?” To the Chinese who row 
their boats facing forward, whose 
language is written from right to left, 
who on meeting shake their own 
hands instead of the friend’s,the . 
white man naturally does everything 
backward. But withal the Chinese 
are a very courteous people and are 
ever ready to overlook your short- 
comings. 

The tainted air of the cabins, re- 
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dolent with opium, drives one up 
above to the invigorating outdoors. 
The river is strewn with craft of 
every conceivable nature, from the 
non-descript sampan to the stately 
junk, coming down stream under 
full, picturesquely patched sails. One 
such passes close by and we become 
familiar with many intimate details. 
While eating rice, the crew sits on 
their heels, the legs drawn up, with 
knees touching their chins, and thus 
they rest. A boatman’s wife is wash- 
ing vegetables in the river, while an- 
other woman takes a hand at the rud- 
der as her husband eats. The baby 
usually has a cord tied around one 
of its fat ankles lest it fall into the 
water. By contrast the upstream 
boats are propelled by immense fin- 
shaped oars. Two rowers standing 
at each oar take two steps forward, 
two steps back, and then throw them- 
selves on their backs, meanwhile 
clinging to the long handle of the oar. 
When the stream is swift, a tow rope 
is used, with as many as twenty men 
on hands and knees straining against 
the mighty waters. Hard as is their 
existence, thousands of these boat- 
dwelling Chinese are born, reared, 
marry, bring up families, and finally 
breathe their last, afloat. 


A pAyY’s travel from Changteh we 
swerve into the Yuan River, a 
tributary of the Yangtze. In many 
places the Yuan narrows greatly, of- 
fering an ideal location for the many 
bandit raids common in these parts. 
But five years ago a band of newly 
arrived Passionist Missionaries were 
taking this trip, when the boat was 
attacked from the shore—the captain 
and four passengers being killed. 
One year later the Sisters of Charity 
were sailing this same Yuan, when 
a bandit horde swept down upon 
them, holding them captive for an 
entire day. What heroic women these 
good Sisters of Charity have proved 
themselves to be! Thanks to the 
Providence of God, the Sisters were 
eventually released unharmed. 
Though robbed of their belongings 
and left penniless, they were com- 
pelled to retrace their steps to Han- 
kow. This was only one of the many 
dangers through which these Sisters 
from Convent Station, New Jersey, 
have had to pass. I, myself, was 
making this trip but a few years 
back, when in the dead of night a 
volley of shots rang across our. bow. 
Helpless to defend ourselves we pull- 
ed into the shore. To our relief it 
proved but a band of Nationalist 
soldiers searching the boat for con- 


traband British goods, the boycott 
against England being then in force. 

Our first sight of Changteh pre- 
sents the river front homes raised 
aloft on bamboo poles, no two of 
which incline at the same angle. Yet 
despite their dilapidation, these huts 
represent a home-coming to the boat 
wearied traveller. On disembarking 
we are met by an onrush of carrier 
coolies fighting for our baggage. The 
next leg of our journey requires six 
strenuous days overland! A careful 
selection of carriers is in order. The 
Number One Man or overseer ap- 
proaches, sizes up our luggage, esti- 
mates our weights and then quotes 
an exorbitant price. We offer him 
a ridiculously low one! Compromises 
are made and a bargain reached. You 


are still paying well. A wicker chair, 
suspended on two long bamboo poles 
and carried from the shoulders, is 
brought forth—your pullman for the 
next six days. The baggage is por- 
tioned in piles of thirty pounds. Each 
carrier is allotted sixty pounds, and 
thus, with two baskets of thirty 
pounds each balancing from his 
shoulder, he will jog the entire six 
days distance. 


RUEL as it may sound, the beast 
C of burden in Hunan is the coolie. 
Any remorse of conscience, on using 
human beings for this inhuman task, 
is soon dispelled at seeing the coolies 
battle for the privilege. At best the 
preparation is not as simple as de- 
scribed. With characteristic disre- 














Sister Christina with Three Orphans at Shenchow. 
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rd for time, two hours or two days 
may be lost before you are under 
way. Words are the cheapest thing 
China and swearing in any lan- 
cuage is unmistakeable. The excite- 
of preparation is accompanied 
y a babble of voices, rising and fall- 
‘, mostly rising in shrieks and 
wls of abuse. But once under way, 
this surplus energy is put into the 
steady tread of sandaled feet upon 


the age-old footpaths. 
N 0 pack animal is more sure 
footed than the coolie, as he 
carefully picks his step across the 
narrow, tottering bridges, or cau- 
tiously clings to the wall of the pre- 
cipitous mountain ledge. The hills of 
Hunan cause many a_heart-ache 
when you are suspended over a deep 
ravine on the brawny shoulders of 
your chair carriers. Save for short 
periods of rest throughout the day, 
this wearying travel continues from 
dawn to dusk. No wonder then that 
t the evening stop we welcome the 
shelter of an inn, the while most of 
the carriers turn to their opium pipes. 
Only a word artist can describe a 
inn. In construction dif- 
fering little from an American barn, 
in furnishing, little better. I have 
en abject poverty time and again, 
but never so unkempt a condition in 
places used by creatures of daylight. 
But the travel-worn are not squeam- 
ish and due allowance is made for 
the friendly intrusion of dogs and 
As usual the village curiosity 
seekers are on hand to greet us. 
Should a Christian family be found 
amongst them we are fortunate in- 
leed, for the convert’s devotion to 
the passing priest is touching. Though 
refreshed by the evening meal, sleep 
is closing our eyes. Aside from its 
generous decoration of cobwebs, the 
solitary furnishing of our room is a 
llet of straw. Perhaps a bedrag- 
gled beggar was its last occupant, but 
trusting in the God of Missionaries 
ve are soon asleep, despite the gnaw- 
of rats amidst our belongings. 
Our last conscious thought is one of 
pity for the opium sotted smokers 
of the next room and for the poor 
losing their hard earned 
coppers in the noisy, national vice of 
gambling. All too soon the first 
streaks of daylight steal across. the 
morning sky. Aroused by the sleepy 
houts of the coolies, we take a hur- 
ried wash and a bowl of rice, and 
we are again on the road and thus 
for six weary days. We proceed with 
caution as we recall the fate of 
Father Ernest taken by bandits while 


ment 


Chinese 


DIS 
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travelling these footpaths, or the 
deaths of our Fathers Godfrey, Cle- 
ment and Walter cruelly murdered 
as they journeyed to their missions. 
On the evening of the sixth day 
our hearts well with gratitude to 
God, as rounding the breast of a hill 














Everybody works but father—he looks 
after the babies. 








Readers of The Sign are most 
sincerely requested to pray ferv- 
ently for our missionary priests 
and sisters in China. At all times 
they need whatever financial help 
you can give them, but even more 
insistently do they need your con- 
tinued prayers to enable them to 
carry on their heroic work in the 
hardest and least satisfactory mis- 
sion in all China. 








we behold Shenchow in the distance. 
Boldly silhouetted against the flaming 
sunset stands the mission cross, our 
messenger of welcome. And so we 
have reached our journey’s end. . 
Allow me to conclude this paper 
with an extract from a letter, received 
but a few days ago from China. 
Rev. Father Michael Anthony 
Campbell, a Passionist who sailed 
for China scarcely a year ago, gives 
an account of an execution. There 
were three men executed. All three 
were given the chance of receiving 
the Faith. One accepted and two 
failed. He remarks how vividly it 
recalled to him Christ between the 
two thieves. One accepted Christ, 
the other denied Him. And he con- 
tinues: “Returning from the execu- 
tion I offered a fervent prayer for 
the conversion of the Chinese people. 
There is much work to be done here; 
millions die without the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ or of His Saving 
Passion. China needs prayers. As 
our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI has 
said: “Even though the Missionaries 
labor zealously; though they work 
and toil and even lay down their 
lives in leading the pagans to the 
Catholic Religion; though they em- 
ploy all industry and diligence and 
all human means, still all this shall be 
of no avail, all their efforts shall go 
for naught, unless God touches the 
hearts of the pagans, to soften them 
and to draw them to Him. Now, it 
is easy to see that everyone has the 
opportunity to pray, and so this 
help, the very nourishment of the 
Missioris, is within the power of all 
to supply.” Undoubtedly, it was the 
good prayers of the faithful that won 
for the man baptized, the grace of 
conversion in his dying hour. 


W: do not seek the luxuries of 
life, nor yet the pleasures of 
our own Home Sweet Home. We go 
forth to China fired with the enthusi- 
asm of an Apostle of Christ. We have 
but ONE ambition in life, the salva- 


tion of immortal souls. In the last 
analysis, prayer, and prayer alone 
must work these supernatural mar- 
vels. And so tonight, before I close, I 
humbly beg all those who are listen- 
ing in, in the words of the priests 
who have spoken before me, to pray, 
to pray without ceasing, that God 
may bless our efforts in the fields 
afar. Remember the poor Mission- 
aries the world over. God knows, 
they have given all they had. You, 
who are living here in America, can 
help to make our lives successful, by 
praying that God bless our efforts. 


















Spe get LEAGUE is an association 
of those who carry on a syste- 
matic campaign of united prayer. 


Tue Osject: To bring the grace of 
God to others and to merit needed 
blessings for ourselves. In a very par- 
ticular way to pray for the conversion 
of the millions of pagan souls in the 
Passionist Missions in Hunan, China, 
and to obtain spiritual comfort and 
strength for our devoted missionary 
priests and Sisters in their difficult 
mission field. 


Tue MetHop: No set form of pray- 
ers is prescribed. The kind of prayers 
said and the number of them is left 
to the inclination and zeal of every 
individual member. In saying these 
prayers, however, one should have the 
general intention, at least of offering 
them for the spread of Christ’s King- 
dom in China. 


MEMBERSHIP: The membership is not 
restricted to any class. Men, women 
and children not only may join Gem- 
ma’s League but are urged to do so. 
We are glad to announce that in our 
membership we have many priests, 
both secular and regular, as well as 
many members of various Religious 
Orders. “The Spiritual Treasury,” 
printed every month on this page, 
shows interest taken by our members in 
this campaign of united prayer. 


Os.ications: It should never be for- 
gotten that Gemma’s League is a 
strictly spiritual society. While, of 
course, a great deal of money is needed 
for the support of our Passionist mis- 
sions in China, and while many mem- 
bers of the League are generous in 
their regular money contributions to the 





Gemma’s League of Prayer 





GEMMA GALGANI 





SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF SEPTEMBER 


Masses Said 37 
Masses Heard 19,169 
Holy Communions 20,664 
Visits to Blessed Sacrament 39,372 
Spiritual Communions 107,260 
Benediction Services 6,752 


Sacrifices, Sufferings 59,630 
Stations of the Cross 10,193 
Visits to the Crucifix 25,895 
Beads of the Five Wounds 22,175 
Offerings of Precious Blood 182,639 
Visits to Our Lady 31,253 
Rosaries 28,360 
Beads of the Seven Dolors 16,598 
Ejaculatory Prayers 1,746,271 
Hours of Study, Reading 25,759 
Hours of Labor 48,207 
Acts of Kindness, Charity 25,423 
Acts of Zeal 58,606 
Prayers, Devotions 377,555 
Hours of Silence 23,852 
Various Works 81,904 


Holy Hours 


missions, nevertheless members of the 
League are never asked for financial 
aid. There are not even any dues re- 
quired of members, though a small offer- 
ing to pay the expense of printing the 
monthly leaflet might be reasonably ex- 
pected. 


Tue Rewarp: One who helps the 
spread of Christ’s Kingdom on earth is 
hardly looking for any reward. We 
feel that the members of Gemma’s 
League are satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that Almighty God knows their 
love for Him and knows also how to 
reward them for the practical display 
of their love! However, our members 
cannot be unaware that their very zeal 
must bring God’s special blessings on 
themselves, their families and friends. 
Besides, they will surely merit the re- 
ward of an apostle for their spiritual 
works of mercy. ° 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White Passion Flower of Lucca, Italy, 
is the patron of the League. Born in 
1878, she died in 1903. Her life was 
characterized by a singular devotion to 
the Sacred Passion of Our Blessed 
Lord. Denied the privilege of enter- 
ing the Religious Life, she sanctified 
herself in the world, in the midst of 
ordinary household duties, and by her 
prayers and sufferings did much for 
the salvation of souls. Her “cause” 
has been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


Heapqguarters: All requests for leaf- 
lets, and all correspondence relating to 
Gemma’s League should be addressed 
to the Reverend Director, Gemma’s 
League, care Tue Sicn, Union City, 
New Jersey. 





“Restrain Not Grace From The Dead.” 





(Eci. 7, 39.) 





INDLY remember in 

your prayers and good 
works the following re- 
cently deceased relatives 
and friends of our sub- 
scribers: 


REV. PETER J. MCCORMACK 
REV. J. E. EGAN 


ARGARET BRAHMER 
MICHAEL HAROLD 
MICHAEL McDONOUGH 
JOHN WALDRON 
KATHERINE F. ABBOTT 
MARGARET WALSH 
MARIE NOLAN 
ANN MARKS 
OHN F. COLLINS 


PAUL O’BRIEN 








PETER CURRAN 

MARY MALONE 
PATRICK J. COSTELLO 
CATHERINE A. KENNEDY 
MAUD GLATZMAYER 
WILLIAM MULLIGAN 
SUSIE RYAN 

PATRICK CORCORAN 
EDWARD CUFFE 
DANIEL’ CALLAHAN 
CATHERINE McGUIRE 
GEORGE T. SEXTON 
MARY J. RIECKER 
WILLIAM MULLER 
JEREMIAH J. McCARTHY 
HUGH A. KEENAN 
MARY L. CROWLEY 
VERONICA T. BENNETT 
EMMA J. McLAUGHLIN 
MARGARET K. GAFFNEY 
ANNA GAVIN 

MAURICE DILLON 
BERNARD DONNELLY 
MARY VERONICA RYAN 
ANNE LEAHY 
CATHERINE SWAIN 


NELLIE THORNTON 
MINNIE QUIRK 
ANNIE CANON 

OHN ARMSTRONG 
ILLIAM G. KELLIHER 


JAMES T. HAGGARD 
CATHERINE DEGNAN 
JOHN DEWLAND 
MARGARET COAKLEY 
HELEN STURM 
CHRISTINE GEYER 
MARY E. HOURICANE 
SARAH L. EGAN 
JOSEPH GRAF 
WILLIAM FAHEY 
NORA FRIEND 
MARGARET DONLAN 
LOUISE McGRATH 
LOUIS ROBY 

PETER CASTLE 

SARA MELANEFY 
MARY CRAVEN 
PHILOMENA SHANNON 
MARY BRITT 

ELLEN DISBROW 
NELLIE McCORMACK 
PATRICK JOS. CANAVAN 
JOHN NELKE 

MRS. J. E. WHITTLE 
ROBERT LEACH 
GEORGE MENKE 
MISS K. FARRER 
MRS. F. J. KUHLMAN 
ROBERT DWYER 
GRACE GROSSHEIM 
a DOHERTY 
MRS. M. J. McSWEENEY 
MRS. B. HECK 





KATHERINE GOURLEY 
LOUIS BARBER 
ELLEN MEAGHER LUX 
JOSEPH SLOWEY 

OHN DUFFY 

ARGARET LEAHY 
JOSEPHINE FREY 
ee DUPERRE 


MARY SCALLY FLYNN 
MRS. M. J. GORMLY 
MRS. K. HALPIN 
OSEPH HANDLEY 
RS. McCARTHY 
DR. EMIL ROOS 
PATRICK HAYES 
BEATRICE DONOVAN 
WILLIAM LEWIS 
CATHERINE MOFFET 
OSEPH G. ANDREWS 


LIZABETH M. McGREGOR 


JOSEPHINE L. FIX 


AY their souls 


faithful departed through 


the mercy of God, rest in 


peace. 
. Amen. 








and 
the souls of all the 











WHO WILL DIE TONIGHT? 


HOUSANDS! Who they shall be, no one knows. I, myself, may be among them. 
T From my heart I pray God that when the summons comes, no matter when or where, 


I may be ready to give an account of my stewardship. ee 
Before I die I must settle my affairs. The things that concern my soul are of c : 
importance and must come first. I have today in which to get ready. “Tomorrow may be 


too late. 

Besides my spiritual affairs I must look after my worldly affairs. Have I —_ my 
will? What do I wish to become of my property? Even though I have very little to 
leave, I should give some of it to God’s service. 


LEGAL FORM FOR DRAWING UP YOUR WILL 


I hereby give and bequeath to PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, a Soct- 


ist der the laws of the State of New Jersey, the sum of 
enemas ($ ) for the purpose of the Society, as speci- 


f ed in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor to pay said sum to the 
Treasurer of PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INCORPORATED, taking his receipt therefor 
within months after my demise. 
In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this...... day of 

Signed 

Witness 

Witness 

Witness 














As Painless Giving = Y 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. They are con- 


venient receptacles for your loose change. What you put into them you will prob- 


ably not miss. This is a sort of painless giving. If you do miss it, so much the 
better for the cause for which you make the sacrifice. Self-sacrifice money has a double 
value; it has a certain buying power and it surely carries a blessing. Which do you want— 


the Box or the Bank? You can have both, if you wish. 


ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. J. 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 


Please write or print Name and Address very plain. 
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For Ghrist’s Cause: “Ghree Suggestions 


EADERS of THE SIGN, particularly of our mission department, 
cannot but be aware of the many and pressing needs of our 
missionary Fathers and Sisters in China. Their personal wants 
are few and simple. Were they seeking their own ease and 

comforts they would not abandon the luxuries of America 
for the hardships of China. They require a great deal of 
money for the building and maintenance of chapels, 
schools, orphanages, dispensaries, homes for the aged and 
crippled. They are dependent for this money upon the 
generosity of their American friends and benefactors. 
They do not look for large donations, but are counting 
on the consistent giving of small amounts. Please remem- 
ber. that they are grateful for pennies as well as dollars. 


OT ONLY do we need money for our missionaries already in the 

2 field; we also need funds for the education and support of 
young men studying for the holy priesthood. God is blessing 

our Order with an abundance of splendid vocations. Some 

of these aspirants pay full tuition, others pay part, but 
others are too poor to pay anything. No worthy aspirant, 
however, will be rejected simply because of his poverty. 
About $300. per year is required for the support of an 
aspirant. To provide means for poor students we are 
appealing for student burses. A burse is $5,000., the 
interest on which will support and educate a poor student 
in perpetuity. Can a better cause than that of bringing 
worthy young men into the priesthood of Christ appeal 
to the sympathy and generosity of a convinced Catholic? 
If you cannot give an entire burse, your contribution, how- 
ever small, will aid in the starting or completing of a burse. 


T HAS been well said that it is a poor Will which does not name 
3 j Our Lord Jesus Christ among its beneficiaries. No Catholic 
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should ever forget that whatever he has he owes to God 

Almighty. To give His Cause some of it is doing Him no com 
pliment whatever. He owns us and everything we have. 
May we suggest this special provision to be embodied in 
your last Will: 

I hereby give and bequeath to Passionist Missions, 
Inc., a corporation organized and existing under the State 
of New Jersey, the sumof .. ... ... eck 
($ ) Dollars, and I further direct that any and all 
taxes that may be levied upon this bequest be fully paid 
out of the residue of my estate. 

The above clause incorporated in your last Will and 
Testament will enable the Passionist Missions properly and 
legally to receive whatever remembrance you care to make. 
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Your Cooperation Solicited! Address: 
Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, N. J. 
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Where Put Your Money? 


Get a Life Income 
Help Christ’s Cause 


You can’t take it with you! 


Will you hoard or spend it! 
Give it away or make a Will! 


Why not buy Life Annuities? 


What is an Annuity Bond? 
An Annuity Bond is a contract between Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and the holder of the 
Bond, who is called an Annuitant. 


What does this Contract consist in? 
The Annuitant makes an outright gift to Pas- 
sionist Missions, Inc., and Passionist Mis- 
sions, Inc., binds itself to pay a specified sum 
of money to the Annuitant as long as the 
Annuitant lives. 


What is the amount paid to the Annuitant? 
The sum ranges from six to nine per cent 
interest on the amount of the gift given. 


What determines the rate of interest? 
The age of the Annuitant. 


When do payments on a Bond begin? 
Interest is reckoned from day the Annuitant’s 
money is received. First payment is made six 
months later and thereafter payments are 
made semi-annually. 


When do payments cease? 
On the death of the Annuitant. 


If Bond is lost, do payments cease? 
By no means. Payments are made regularly 
and promptly as long as the Annuitant lives. 


What is the price of Annuity Bonds? 
Five Hundred Dollars and upwards. 


Are Liberty Bonds accepted? 
Liberty Bonds, at their market value, are re- 
ceived in payment for Annuity Bonds, but not 
real estate or mortgages. - 


Can Annuity Bonds be sold by Annuitants? 
No. An Annuity Bond has no market value. 


How can I get an Annuity Bond? 
Send to Passionist Missions, Inc., Union City, 
N. J., the sum you wish to give; also send full 
name, with date and year of birth. 
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What is Passionist Missions, Inc.? 


It is a duly authorized Catholic Missionary 
Society incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey. 





What are its purposes? 


Its purposes, for which it uses the gifts of 
Annuitants, are the education of young men 
for the priesthood, and the spread of the Faith 
through home and foreign missions. 


What advantages have Annuity Bonds? 


1. Permanence: An Annuity Bond never re- 
quires reinvestment. 


2. Abundant Yield: The rate of interest is the 
highest consistent with absolute safety. 


3. Security: Annuity Bonds are secured by 
the moral as well as financial backing of the 
Passionist Order. 


4. Freedom from Worry: Annuitants are re- 
lieved from the care of property in their old 
age, are saved from the temptation to invest 
their savings unwisely; and have the ease of 
mind obtained by the banishment of anxiety. 


5. Economy: There are no commissions, 
lawyers’ fees or waste in legal contests. 


6. Steady Income: The income from Annu- 
ity Bonds does not decline. 


7. Contribution to the Cause of Christ: An 
Annuity Bond makes the Annuitant an active 
sharer in the missionary work of the Pas-. 
sionist Fathers in building up the Kingdom 


of Christ at home and abroad, and a perpetual 


benefactor of the Passionist Order, partici- 
pating in many rich spiritual blessings. 


For further information write to 








PASSIONIST MISSIONS, INC., 
Care of THE SIGN, 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
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